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ABSTRACT 

This project had two purposes: 1) to develop a model 

having sequential, reasonable, and valid task specifications in terms 
of behavioral objectives through which education majors could be 
prepared for their initial classroom teaching experiences in 
secondary schools; and 2) to provide a common framework to coordinate 
the methods program of several colleges in central Kansas to provide 
a unified program for students from various disciplines. The 
developer interviewed cooperating teachers and principals to 
determine competencies desired of student teachers before their 
clinical experiences in public schools. Students who had completed 
their clinical program were asked what facets of their methods 
program they felt were desirable and what competencies and 
experiences they would have liked before beginning student teaching. 
Suggestions received were organized into a series of related 
experiences in the model, each having a '^''■ionale for its inclusion 
as well as both performance and evaluative criteria- Students who 
have field tested the model and helped to modify it have reacted very 
favorably to their preparation for teaching and feel that the 
activities designed for them have enabled them to direct classroom 
learning with confidence- (Author/MBM) 
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Preface 



In keeping with the concept that learning to teach is accom- 
plished more adequately by student involvement in teaching- related 
activities than by readings and lectures concerning the process of 
teaching, the author sought to design a model by which requisite 
understandings, attitudes, and skills could be developed, 

The model designed for this project and herein reported is the 
result of the cooperative effort of many persons and it has proved 
to be an effective means for promoting a cooperative secondary 
methods program for the ACCK (Associated Colleges of Central Kansas). 
Modules incorporated into the model utilize many of the current 
proposals for the improvement of teacher education. 

Althou^ final responsibility for the work is assumed by 
Theodore R. Von Fange, Head, Department of Education, Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kansas, director of the project, special thanks are here- 
with given to Mrs, Kay Goerss and Dr. Diana Jordan, leaders of a 
summer Experienced Teacher Practicum at the University of Missouri, 

St. Louis who field-tested the materials initially with their students; 
to Dr. Albert Nelson, Head of the Education Department of Kansas 
Weslyn University, Salina, Kansas and to Dr. Arthur Gathman of Sterling, 
Kansas for their encouragement and assistance during their membership 
on the initial committee appointed to design an acceptable program 
of methods; to professors and students of the Associated Colleges who 
used the materials and made helpful suggestions which are incorporated 
into the model included with this report; and to that anonymous student 
who wrote, "This program forces me to think through the course I am 
expected to teach and design appropriate learning experiences for my 
students. In fact, I feel I am being pushed, shoved, and railroaded 
into becoming a better teacher." 



Introduction 

The Associated Colleges of Central Kansas, like many other small 
liberal arts colleges which have teacher education programs have person- 
nel problems. There have been and still are an insufficient number of 
secondary education majors in most of the academic areas for which 
students desir*e certification to justify having fully qualified faculty 
at each college to teach the individual subject methods courses. 

Meetings have been held during the past several years to seek 
possible means of inter-college cooperation to effect a solution to 
the staffing problem. After much discussion it was resolved to schedule 
methods classes for all academic secondary education teaching majors 
for which at least five students could be gained from the combined 
enrollments of the six colleges. Because of the probable extensive^ 
travel requirements for students and faculty, it was decided to design 
a mutually acceptable model to serve as a unifying thread to course^ 
content. It was also decided that the model should provide opportunity 
for students on each campus to do what they could individually; for 
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students on each campus from all disciplines to do together whatever 
was in common in the model; and for students to come together to a 
centrally located campus by disciplines under the direction of quali- 
fied professors of education in those disciplines to stu(fy those 
segments of the model through which students could profit from sue.. 

an arrangement. 

The project undertaken under this grant was to develop a model 
to unify these efforts of students and faculty in a cooperative methods 
program. Except for student feedback during the process of model 
development, there has been no study utilizing experimental and control 
groups. Such a study, if deemed advisable to demonstrate the- effective 
ness and desirability of the model developed in this curriculum devel- 
opment project, could be undertaken by some college or university hav- 
ing a sufficient nunber of students to conduct such a comparison. 



Methods and Procedures 

After the education sub-committee of ACCK considered the idea 
of a cooperative program for the mutual strengthening of secondary 
teacher education programs, a committee of three was appointed to 
propose the content for a joint methods program. The three members 
appointed were Dr. Arthur Gathman of Sterling College, Dr. Albert 
Nelson of Kansas Wesleyn University, and Dr. Theodore Von Fange of 
Bethany College. This committee held a number of telephone confer- 
ences concerning the assigned task* 

So that personnel serving as cooperating teachers in the public 
high schools could add their experiences to the model development, the 
project director discussed the matter of desired competencies for 
beginning student teachers with acting and potential cooperating^ 
teachers and received a number of suggestions. In addition, he inter- 
viewed the secondary student teachers at Bethany College during and 
after their clinical experience to ascertain their desires for a 
meaningful methods program. 

The ideas gained from these sources were analyzed, grouped 
according to topics, written roughly in the form finally adopted for 
the model, and presented to the committee as a point of departure for 
discussion. After other telephone conferences the committee adopted 
the suggested content for the model. Thereupen the project director 
refined the series of modules each having a rationale for its in- ^ 
elusion in the model, a performance task and an evaluative criteria. 

In addition, much of the current literature was surveyed to form a 
background for the writing of brief, yet pertinent information regal- 
ed as essential not only for the cognitive, but also for the attitude 
development conducive to a student’s becoming the type of teacher- 
leader desired. Each secondary education major was to rethink the 
role of the school in the community, the process of learning, the 
presently perceived role of the teacher, the dimensions of learning, 
and the importance of the subject field chosen by the potential 



teacher. Then he was to develop skill and confidence in developing 
materials for guiding the learning process. 

The first series of modules in the model were field-tested not 
only at Bethany College but also in an Experienced Teacher Practicum 
at the University of Missouri, St. Louis campus. Suggestions and 
criticisrs received from students were studied and modifications made 
in the model first used by students in the Associated Colleges of 
Central Kansas. 

Because only one college using the model distributed Evaluation 
Form A with consistency and had students label each module being 
evaluated, the breadth of anticipated response was narrowed consider- 
ably. For that reason a seccaid evaluation form (Form B) was designed 
to elicit evaluation of topics included in the model. Professors on 
two campuses did not distribute the forms because their students had 
not studied the program sufficiently. However, on three campuses 
the Evaluation Form B was distributed and comments received were 
given consideration in the present revision of the model which is 
incorporated into this report as Appendix D. 

Planned use of the Evaluation Form C for cooperating teachers 
was limited to those serving one college. Because the results concern 
so few students any tabulation would be inconclusive; therefore, such 
tabulation and interpretaticn is not included in the report. 



Results 

It is readily apparent that the student reaction to the helpful- 
ness of the developed model is positive. Students included in the 
survey represented several academic fields and included majors in home 
economics, English, foreign languages, mathematics, natural science, 
social science, music, and physical education. Although some students 
perceived some of the modules as not particularly helpful for them in 
their teaching field, it is interesting to note that not all students 
from an academic area agreed with one another. Students favored the 
individualized approach used and its coordination with clinical 
assignments in cooperating schools. 

Almost all participants who marked the Evaluation Form A agreed 
that the rationale on each module was meaningfully stated so th^'t the 
student seeing the reason for a requii’ement was inclined to pert rm 
it. Except for the first two introductory modules, the majority of 
participants felt the performance and evaluative criteria were clearly 
stated, reasonable, and the conditions clearly specified. Some 
students indicated by means of comments made in the margins that the 
newness of the approach, compared with their past experiences in 
college classes, while rewarding and satisfying, raised questions 
about instructor evaluation of participants. 
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MODEL EVALUATION 
Form A 
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Model Evaluation 
Form B 

1. Modules in Preparing to Teach 

a. Orientation to teaching/leaming process 

Had a negative influence on me 

Left me somewhat confused 

Helped me form positive attitudes 

b. Study of the dimensions of learning 

Wcis of little or no value to me 

Gave me some sense of directicai 

Helped me design more meaningful learning experiences . 

c. Study and writing of behavioral objectives 

Had little applicability to my subject area 

Helped me focus on key aspects of ny subject area 

d. Devising learning experiences 

Posed impossible requirements before teaching 

Keeds to be tied to more frequent observation 

Enabled me to plan meaningful learning experiences .... 

e. Study of interaction analysis 

Has little, if any, transfer value to actual teaching . 
Helped me adopt effective teaching skills 

f. Techniques for evaluation of attainment 

Are not applicable to ny area 

Serve as a useful guide to grading 

2. Micro teaching skills films 

Were interesting but had little practical value 

Encouraged me to adopt skills 

Need to be followed by more practice in skill usage ... 

3. Micro teaching experiences 

Had lifrle or no transfer value 

Prepared me for planning, presenting, and critiquing .. 

4. Observation experiences in the public schools 

a. Needed more enphasis 

Vfere structured adequately 

b. Outcomes of the observation experiences 

Found little value in such observation 

Sensed value of specific learning objectives 

Sensed value of designing instructional experiences. 
Sensed importance of interaction patterns 

5. Overall assessment of methods model helpfulness 

Not at all 

Somewhat • 

Well 



On the basis of responses from students, it seetns evident that the 
materials are individualized sufficiently to provide a model for any 
one of several disciplines , 

Evaluation Form B was designed to assess the value students 
placed upon the types of activities incorporated into the model ^d 
their relevance to the clinical experiences during student teaching. 

Although some students indicated that the section concerned with 
orientation to the teaching/leaming process left them confused, 
nearly five to one indicated that those modules helped them form 
positive attitudes toward their roles as teachers. Participmts were 
somewhat more divided on the value of considering the dimensions of 
learning (cognitive, affective, and psychomotor). One said the module 
was of little or no value, twenty-nine said the activity gave some^ 
sense of direction, and twenty indicated the study helped them design 
more meaningful learning experiences. It should be noted that among 
the first two groups the majority were either in foreign languages, 
physical education, or music and that there was no unanimity of agree- 
ment on the part of respondents from any one of those areas. 

There was an overwhelmingly favorable response to the study of 
behavioral objectives. Although students may have felt that it was 
difficult to phrase meaningful objectives using that model, they 
were in favor of that means of clarifying educational tasks in their 
own minds and for ti:eir students. 

Some participants in the methods propam had full academic loads 
on their home campuses while others were in a block program with no^ 
college classes scheduled during the day. A few who were enrolled in 
the methods program were to be student teaching the following semester 
and did not know who their cooperating teacher would be. Because the 
modules centering on devising learning experiences required partici- 
pants to visit classes conducted by the cooperating teacher to whom 
they were assigned and to consult that teacher for direction concern- 
ing the course responsibilities they were to assume during clinical 
experience, some students were at a distinct disadvantage. Three 
participants indicated the modules posed impossible requirements 
before teaching, thirty-three indicated that the modules need to be 
tied to more frequent observation in the school where the student 
was assigned, and fourteen indicated that the modules enabled them 
to plan meaningful learning experiaices. 

Some students were not given the opportunity to study interaction 
analysis as a means of assessing teacher influence in the teaching/ 
learning process and others who reviewed the system t-jeren't encouraged 
to apply it during their clinical experiences and the college super- 
visor didn’t utilize it during his consultations after classTOom 
visitation. It seems largely for those reasons that ten indicated 
that they weie not taught interaction analysis and eleven others 
indicated that it had little, if any, transfer value to actual team- 
ing. Twenty-nine other participants rated the modules on interaction 



analysis as having helped them adopt teaching skills which were con- 
ducive to effective teaching ejqjeriences by encouraging students 
through indirect means. 

Modules COTicerned with evaluation techniques also received some 
negative ratings. Eleven participants indicated they felt the section 
was not applicable to their needs, but thirty-nine students indicated 
that the materials presented served as a useful guide in grading.^ 

Some felt students should be conpared one with another in the assign- 
ing of letter grades whereas others considered the \isual conparison 
of imlikes as indefensible. They argued that attainment needed to 
be measured in terms of the objective stated and not along traditional 
practices. Some felt uncomfortable when challenged to evaluate scores 
or other performance by students because of the highly subjective 
nature of the responsibility. 

Students generally saw the value of micro teaching as a means of 
learning certain skills in a less threatening setting than the public 
school classroom. Although they indicated that the use of films 
demonstrating various desirable teaching skills encouraged them to 
adopt such skills , most raters indicated that their colleges needed 
to provide more opportunity to practice those skills. Whereas eleven 
participants indicated the micro teaching experience they had on 
campus had little or no transfer value for them, it is interesting 
to note that thirty-nine said such experiences prepared them for 
planning, presenting, and critiquing teaching. 

Observation ih the school in which the clinical experience is 
scheduled is seen hy students as a vital facet of the model, yet one 
which many are unable to share either because they have on-campus 
classes which militate against such visitation or because they have 
not been informed concerning the school assignment. Twelve students 
had no opportunity to visit their cooperating school and twenty-^e 
others indicated that observation experiences needed more emphasis. 

Only seventeen felt such classroom visitation and conference with 
the cooperating teacher was adequately structured. 

Respondents checked more than one outcome of the observatiM 
experience as a rule. Five sensed little value in such observations, 
twenty sensed the value of specific learning objectives, twenty-seven 
noted the value of designing instructional experiences for their 
students, and twenty-one sensed the importance of interaction patterns 
which they had learned in the modules concerned with interaction 
analysis. 

In overall assessment of the model, one student indicated it did 
not help him at all, ten indicated the course was somewhat helpful, 
twenty-seven said it prepared them well for their teaching experience , 
and twelve said the model prepared them very well for their clinical 
e>q)eriences. 

It is necessary to note that the responses are colored by the fact 
that on two of the campuses students had no one who spent time with 



them to coordinate the activites and they were expected to work on 
their own and gain their entire knowledge of the teaching- learning 
responsibilities from the ten two-hour sessions held on the McPherson 
College canpus once a week for ten weeks* On two other canpuses the 
students completed some of the modules under the direction of a campus 
coordinator who met with them twice a week for six weeks in addition to 
the ten weekly evening sessions. On one campus students met daily in 
a consistent effort to fulfill the activities in the entire series. 
Although some very favorable ratings were given by students who had 
minimal exposure on their home cairpuses, the majority of high ratings 
came from students vdiose activities were carefully coordinated on 
campus and who had frequent scheduled visits in their cooperating 
schools during the methods program so that all materials produced and 
all plans made were centered in the clinical assignment. 



Conclusions 

By means of this curriculum develqpment project, a model was 
designed through cooperative input of students, college professors 
of education, and cooperating school personnel* The evaluation by 
participating students was favorable. Some whose work on campus was 
not coordinated commented that they perceived the model as having 
great potential for their preparation for teaching responsibilities 
and wished they could have had more help in thinking through the 
various modules. 

Evaluation Form C intended for use by cooperating school teachers 
was not used in sufficient numbers to be given consideration in this 
report. 

The model seems to offer a variety of activities related to the 
preparation of teachers for their clinical e>q)erien. -e so they can be 
considered as teachers in their assigned schools and thus freeing the 
cooperating teachers of the responsibility of teaching the methods 
course informally during the clinical stay of the student* 



Re comm^ dat ions 

It is highly recommended that, for colleges attenpting to 
cooperate by sharing faculty and pooling students, a pacing program 
be devised whereby students in individual and group work on any one 
campus complete portions of the course in coordination with the pace 
on other campuses* Failure to observe such a practice places students, 
in an unfair position and makes the task of the professor conducting 
joint academic sessions nearly untenable* When he assumes that students 
have had various experiences which they may not have had, they become 
discouraged and unable to meet his expectation resulting in frustration 
for all concerned. 

If it is feasible to make a comparison study with a control group 
on some campus, the real worth of the model might be more clearly 
assessed. 
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APPENDIX A 



EVALUATION FORM A 

For users of experimental program entitled 
Preparing Por Teaching; Modules For Secondary Methods 



Please rate each of the modules by placing a number in each of the 
boxes provided. Use a 4 if you regard the module as excellent, a 3 
for good, a 2 for adequate, a 1 for poor, arid a 0 for undesirable. 

Module designation; ( I-A, etc* ) 

1. Rationale : 

a. Was it meaningfdliy stated ? ” ” ^ - a 

b. If you seiise a means of strengthening the rationale , 
please write your suggestions here. 



2. Performance objective; 

a. Was the task clearly stated? --- 

b. Was the task reasonable? - - ----- 

c. Were the conditions clearly specified? - - - - 

d. If you feel the performance objective should be 
revised, please write your suggestioiis here. 



3, Evaluation Criteria: 

a. Was the means of determining your attainment of 

the task meaningful? ““T” 

b. If you feel the evaluation criteria should be revised, 

please write your suggestions here. 



4. If the Module had some prepared thought starters, diagrams, 
forms, or commentary associated with it, how valuable were 

they? - -- -- - — - [ 



APPENDIX B 

TOj Students Enrolled in Seccndaty Mothods 

FROM; The ACCK Education Sub-committee 

RE; Evaluation of the Methods program (Form B) 

The Methods course you had this Fall has been devised on the 
basis of suggestions from past students, their cooperating tea^ere, 
and secondary school principals. Because it is our desire, as hea^ of 
the several education departments of ACCK colleges to design the best 
possible program of methods, and because we beUeve that you who have 
experienced the course are able to assess its worth to you, we request 
that you critique the methods program as you experienced it so that 
meaningful revision of either content or method may pe made. 

Because the degree of coordination on the individual campuses may 
color the responses, please write either a 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 in the 
box provided to indicate the number of hours per week classes were 
held ON YOUR HOME CAMPUS by someone who coordinated the work during 
the first six weeks of this semester. — - “ I 1 

tty teaching field is (Please check) Englis h M athematics 

Social Science N atural Science F oreign Language 

Musi c P hysical Education 

Please check in column one the topics you studied on your home 
campus: in column two those topics you studied for the ewning sessions 
in McPherson; in column three those items you feel should be de-empha- 
sized or dropped; and in column four those items you feel should i.s 
expanded or modified. 
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Topics 



Column Coluim Column Colunn 
1 2 3 4 



Unit 



I Introduct icji To Teaching 
1. Basic premises 










2. The learning environment 










3. Nature of learning 










4. Nature of teaching 










5. Dimensions of learning 










6. Rationale of subject 










7. Micro- teaching | 










II Systematizing Instruction 










2. Unit planning 






























5. Methodologies 










6. Evaluation 










7. Textbook selection 
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Unit III Interaction />Jialysis 
1.. The coding process 


1 


2 


3 


4 












3. Interpretation of matrix 










lAiit IV Evaluation techniques 










2. Scoring and grading 










3. Analyzing results 










lAiit V Machine Operation 

1. Visual aids equipment 










2. Duplicating equipment 









Finally, as an attitude check, please place a check in the box after 
any items which indicate their importance or lack of it for you. 



1. Modules in Preparing For Teaching 

a. Orientation to the teach ing/leaming process 

i. Had a negative influence for me 

ii. Left me somewhat confused 

iii. Helped me form positive attitudes toward the 
role of the teacher 




b. Dimensions of learning (cognitive, affective, psychomotor) 

i. Was of little or no value for me \ 

ii. Gave me some sense of directitxi — 

iii. Helped me design meaningful learning experiences . | 



c. Devising learning experiences (Syllabus, unit, lesson) 

i. Posed impossible requirements before teaching ...• 

ii. Needs to be tied to more observation in the 

cooperating school 

iii. Enabled me to plan meaningful, sequential 

materials - * 





d. Study and writing of behavioral objectives 

i. Had little, if any, applicability to my field .... 
ii. Helped me focus on key aspects of my subject 

e. Flanders-Amidon system of Interaction Analysis 

i. Has little, if any, transfer value to teaching ... 
ii. Helped me adopt skills which promote learning .... 



f. Techniques presented for evaluating attainment 

i. Were not applicable to my needs 

ii« Served as useful guides for grading 



2. Micro-Teaching Skills 

a. Were interesting, but had Uttle practical value 

p^pared me for planning, presenting, 6 critiquing ... 
c. Need to be tied to more observation in cooperating 

school 




m m 



3. Observaticm experiences in the public schools 

i. Were too infrequent ___ 

ii. Needed more structuring ____ 

iii. Were structured adequately for my needs 

4. Outcomes of the observation experiences 

i. Found little value in such observations 

ii. Sensed value of specific learning objectives 

iii. Sensed value of designing instructiaial experiences ., 

iv. Sensed importance of interacticn patterns 

5. Overall assessment of the methods program as designed and con- 
ducted. Please check in the first column of boxes your assessment 
of the program (XI YOUR CAMPUS and in the second column your assess- 
ment of the EVENING program. 

i. Was of no value ___ .*.. 

ii. Was of some value ___ .... _____ 

iii. Prepared me well for student teaching ____ .... _____ 

iv. Prepared me very well for student teaching .. _____ .... | 

6. Please feel free to make any additional comments in this space 
which you think would be helpful to us as we plan the methods 
program for next Fall. 



Thank you for your helpfulness in evaluating the methods progreim! 



APPENDIX C 



EVALUATION FORM C 
for 

COOPERATING TEACHERS 



Majors in secondary education in the ACCK colleges have prepared 
for their student teaching experiences for 1970 - 1971 by means of an 
experimental program entitled, "Preparing for Teaching; Modules in 
Secondary Methods". We would appreciate your assessment of the coirpe- 
tencies and performance of the student teacher under your direction 
this term to help us in improving our program of preparing secondary 
school teachers. Thank you for your helpfulness. 

Please rate the overall conpetencies and performance of the 
student teacher under your direction by placing a number in each of 
the boxes provided. Use a 4 in the box for excellent » a 3 for good, 
a 2 for adequate, a 1 for poor, and a 0 for undesirable. 



Other comments: 



1 

□ 



1. Understanding the learning process? — — □ 

2. Understanding the teaching process? — ■ □ 

3. Concern for individual students? — 

4. Developing meaningful objectives? — — . — — 

5. Ability to design instructional experiences? □ 

6. Use of a variety of media? — — □ 

7. Use of a variety of instructional techniques? □ 

8. Developing learning evaluation devices? 

9. Confidence in guiding the learning process? □ 

10. Desirable professional attitude? — □ 



Co(^erating School 
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PREFACE 



It is not uncommon for those who have studied colleire and university 
preoaration of potential secondary teachers to be particularly critical 
of the methods courses. Many students who have enrolled in such courses 
have been vocal in stating their opposition to listening to someone tell 
them about teaching when, what they perceive to be necessary is guided 
assistance in doing. Frequently the burden of oreoaring teachers is 
shifted to the cooperating teacher in the public school. The irony is 
magnified when she and her students are asked to regard the neoohyte as 
a teacher rather than an ill-prepared novice. 

Traditionally, methods instructors have lectured to students about 
teaching or have, on occasion, invited a high school teaser or a panel 
of them to describe teaching as they perceive it. Sometimes the college 
instructor may include a field trip of a few hours duration so students 
may view a school in operation and observe classes in their subject 
field. Although such diversion from the lecture classroom is a welcome 
relief and may be interesting, it does little, if anything, to prepare 
the students to assume classroom responsibilities for guiding students 
in learning. 

When principals, cooperating teachers, and student teachers who^ 
have completed their school assignments were asked to list competencies 
which students need before they assume the responsibilities of teaching, 
they listed the following as prerequisites: 

1. Orientation to the teaching- learning process as it applies 
to secondary school teaching 

2. Guidance in planning lessons, oreparing materials, and in 
selecting learning strategies and methodologies 

3. Opportunity to observe master teachers demonstrate teaching 
skills 

4. Ooportunity to practice those skills with small groups 

5. Suggestions for securing participation from individuals within 
groups 

6. Assistance in developing evaluation procedures, and 

7. Suggestions for avoiding and/or solving behavior problems 
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Several assumptions were adopted by the autnor in developing this 
manual of modules. First, there can be no real preparation for teaching 
by means of a methods course unless such a course is structured around 
learner involvement in activities. Furthermore, if the above listed 
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prerequisites include the basic competencies necessary for assuming 
leadership in the teaching-learning process, then the student needs to 
be involved in thinking and planning rather than listening. Secondly, 
lecturing is no substitute for student participation. If students are 
to develop the attitudes, understanding, and skills essential for their 
assumption of teacher roles, the course design must provide students with 
the challenge of designing a plan for learning, of observing effective 
teaching either live or on video-tape, and of practicing desirable 
teaching skills. For that reason, the modules designed for this program 
are production oriented and guide the prospective teacher in developing 
a desirable mind set conducive toward developing sensitivity toward in- 
dividuals within groups. Thirdly, the college or university is responsi- 
ble for preparing the potential teacher for her role as a classroom 
teacher who is not only willing but able to serve as a teacher under the 
direction and encouragement of the cooperating teacher during the period 
of fire-testing. Finally, it was assumed that effective learning is most 
likely to take place when the learner is given a clear statement of what 
is to be learned, when old knowledge is associated with that which is to 
be learned, when new knowledge is associated with that which has been 
learned, and when the instructor establishes a clear focus by means of 
behavioral objectives and performance criteria. 

The modular arrangement of this course is experimental in that formal 
classes give way to a variety of coordinated activities. Some modules are 
designed for independent study, some for small student group sessions, 
some require large group sessions guided by the instructor, and still 
other modules require the student to plan together with her cooperating 
teacher serving as the subject-matter specialist. Included in the program 
are various types of technologically assisted instruction including tape 
recorders, projectors or video-tape equipment for viewing teaching styles 
and skills as well as simulaticn of classroom experiences, and video-tape 
equipment for practice of mi cro-te aching techniques combined with self- 
analysis and, perhaps, group evaluation. 

In the development of these modules, I am indebted to student teachers 
who during and after their assignment in a public school, have suggested 
preferred content; to cooperating teachers and principals who have shared 
their ideas concerning essential preparation for student-teachers prior 
to their arrival at their assigned schools for teaching; to various college 
and university professors who shared time with me during the Association 
For Student Teaching coivention in Chicago, 1970, to encourage me to procede 
with the work and to professors of education within the Associated Colleges 
of Central Kansas for their critique as well as participation in an inter- 
campus e:q>eriment using these modules as the guide in preparing secondary 
education majors; 
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To Cooperating College Faculty 

This course for secondary methods was designed to promote cooper- 
ation. between students and involved faculty members from colleges in 
the Associated Colleges of Central Kansas (ACCK), yet avoid massive 
commuting on the part of participants. It is essential that the co- 
ordinator each campus pace the successful completicn of the modules 
by students of secondary methods who attend the two weekly evening 
meetings so that all professors of those jblnt sessions may properly 
assume that students are completing the work thus making it unnecessary 
to check on progress toward the completion of the modules. 

Evening class time should, at students' suggestion j focus on 
demonstration of methodologies in lessen situations, micro-te aching, 
skill development, critique, etc. rather than on module development. 
That should be done <»i each campus under the direction of a campus 
coordinator. 

labile students pursue the on-going responsibility of developing 
teaching materials during Unit II, they are encouraged to gain insist 
into classroom climate by leeuning one of the interaction analysis 
systems. The Flanders- Amidon system lends itself well to the intended 
purpose. Developing the knowledge and understanding of classroom 
interaction as directed in Unit III should be completed by each student 
before the fifth week of class sessions. The insight gained may then 
be applied by students in their demonstratiai and assessment of various 
instructional methodologies. The micro-teaching experience , Unit III 
module D, is to provide an on-canpus opportunity for each student to 
plan and present a five to six minute lesson in which he applies the 
interactirai pattern he deemed most desirable while utilizing various 
other teaching skills observed by stuping the film series developed 
by researchers at Stanford University or similar films or video-tapes 
depicting teaching skills. 

Units I through V need to be completed before the student begins 
his student teaching assignment. 
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Preparation for Teaching: Modules for Secondary Methods 

Unit I Introduction to Teaching 

A. Basic premises underlying educational purposes 
Rationale t 

You have chosen to become a teacher! No doubt you have observed 
many teachers in the act of teaching and have some understanding of the 
nature of teaching* It is important to understand that education is a 
process in which students and teachers interact whi^ focusing attention 
on selected information which is a part of the curriculum. 

In consideration of individual differences in students, the teach- 
5.ng“leaKiing process needs to be planned for flexibility* process 

is to bring about desirable changes in each student s behavior. 

The kinds of behavior to be changed in the schoo^ may be classi- 
fied into various goal areas such as knowledge , thinking processes , 
tool skills, self-direction , social effectiveness , and human values* 



Performance Objective : 

Given the underlined concepts listed in the rationale, each student 
will define and/or explain each in terms of the importance to education- 
al purpose. 



Evaluation Criterion : 

Discuss the applicability of each of the underlined concepts in 
a small group session which you organize. Complete a report of your 
session on a duplicate of the attached form and give it to the 
instructor. 
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Basic Premises Underlying Educational Purposes 



Although there was a time during which it was assumed that all 
persons had the same capacity for learning, it is commonly agreed today 
that there is a great diversity amcng individuals. Teachers and students 
recognize that individuals vary in capability, in prefaced learning 
style, in the ease or difficulty experienced in attenpting to learn, in 
physical ability, and in social patterns. 

If one underlying principle of the democratic ethic is respect 
for individuality, members of classrooms need to recognize that each 
individual needs to be accepted as a person and that hximiliation , 
embarrassment, anxiety, insecurity, and inordinate px*essiire need to be 
avoided. Obviously, the instructor, above all, needs to accept each 
person with whom he deals as an individual of worth. To enable the 
learner to progress in his efforts to learn, teachers need to acquire 
knowledge about each of the individuals whom he expects to teach, and 
utilize such background information in devising curricula and in 
planning lessons. 

When each individual is accepted as a unique person, then it 
follows that the learning environment is much more likely to become one 
in which a variety of modes of expression is not cnly permitted but en- 
couraged. To require conformity to one mode, that preferred by the 
teacher, may be denial of individuality, (play production, performance^ 
sessions in choral or instrumental music, etc. may be exceptions to this 
general rule.) Flexibility in the classroom is necessary not only in 
organizational patterns, but in assignments, methodologies, and the 
role of teacher and students. Teachers not cxily encourage the expres- 
sion of ideas, but they develop a sensitivity to emotional needs also 
so that the classroom climate is conducive to learning. 

Learning is a personal, individual matter for each learner. No one 
can learn for another. However, the teacher, as guide, needs to sense 
the needs of individuals and plan both the content and the teaching 
strategies so that each person is enabled to learn. 

Althouj^ it is frequently necessary to impart otherwise unavailable 
information to the learner, teaching cannot be equated with telling. 
Rather, teaching is an interactive process ^rough which the instructor 
diagnoses the needs; designs learning experiences whi^ enable students 
to achieve desired behavioral goals; and guides individuals, usually 
within a group, to attain new knowledge, perfect skills, develop think- 
ing ability, become self-directing, achieve social effectiveness, and 
adopt human values which promote individual and societal well-being. 

Accordingly, the focus of learning is to be on basic concepts and 
the formulation of principles and generalizations having wide appli- 
cation rather than on isolated facts to be spewed out for testing 
purposes. The latter creates boredom, fails to promote favorable 



behavioral change, and obviates the very purpose of education. Unless 
facts are basic to higher levels of mental activity, there is no reason 
to require students to remember them. It is important that students 
learn to apply knowledge to new situations; to analyze, to synthesize, 

to create. 

Another basic goal is that each student neette to master the 
essential tool skills. Included are reading, writing, computatiOT, 
physical dexterity, and such other skills as are necessary for the 
effective study of specific subjects. 

One of the essential functions of schools is to enable students 
to think. American democracy requires a well-informed public capable 
of, and trained in, decision making. No teacher and no school can im- 
part all available information in any one academic descipline to 
students. However, by means of their academic pursuits, s^dents 
should develop their thinking ability so they can process information 
purposefully. Such thinking needs to go beyond recall to analysis, 
comparison, and critical as well as creative mental activity. 

The design of this course enables each teacher education student 
in secondary education to develop a high degree of self-direct ion. 

To a large degree you will instruct yourself, formulate goals and 
standards, conduct independent study, design learning "packages for 
your students, and evaluate your^lf. Such self- direction is another 
of the essential goals of education. 

Involvement is another of the key goals of education. The ^ 
students’ daily classroom interaction with the instructor and with 
his peers should enable each student to develop leadership ability 
and a sense of ease in social relationships. 

Experiences such as those described will promote the accept mce 
of basic human values such as consideration for others 
toward them; personal responsibility; respect for individual worth 
and dignity; as well as honesty, trust, and willingness to become 
involved. Thus, although much of the factual information read and 
perhaps included in discussion will soon be forgotten by students, 
humanity will have risen to new heights and the democratic ethic 
based upon the Judeo-Christian concept of man, will have been 
strengthened. 
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INDIVIDUAL REPORT 
OF 

SMALL GROUP SESSION 



The objective of the group was to: 



What procedure was followed? 



I'Jho became the leader? In what manner? 



List the members of the session first according to the AMOUNT of their 
contribution and then, by means of a number in a circle after the names, 
according to the importance of their contribution. 



2 

3 



5 

6 



To what extent did you, as an individual, express yourself by stating 
your ideas and or feelings? 



Did the group stick to the topic? 

VJas the objective listed above attained? If not, why not? 
How did you feel about the small group session? 
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Uhit I Introduction to Teaching 



B. The Learning Environment 



Rationale : 

Having considered the basic prenises and their relevance to^ 
the educational processes of curriculum development and instruction, 
we now focus on the social-emotional climate v*iich influences each 
individual. We need to reco^iize that each student's total environ- 
ment influences his success, or lack of it, in the educational under- 
taking. 

Research shows that the classroom climate that employs the 
premises and concepts considered in Module I - A will be more 
conducive to the promotion of healtiiy self-concepts in students than 
one which neglects them. A favorable climate is both responsive to 
the individual and encourages the spirit of inquiry. 



Performance Objective : 

Given the conceptual s(diemes attached, the student will 

a) interpret each in terms of the challenges facing formal 
classroom education, and 

b) explain the need for a responsive school environmrat which 
promotes individual well-being and the spirit of inquiry. 



Evaluation Criterion : 

You will be evaluated on the basis of your participation in a 
small group session. Conqplete an Individual Report Form as you did 
for I - A. 



The Learning Environment 



Each individual has certain basic educational needs which must be 
satisfied so that he may be prepared to cope with increasing social 
responsibilities. Among these are acquired behavioral patterns and 
controls which the home, the general communi-^, and the school promote 
as essential to individual and group well-being. 



When we view each individual as an integrated organism. Figure 1, 
it becomes readily apparent that intellect, emotion, and will interact 
to produce the acquired conduct controls of the individual, hoped 

that, as we provide the means by which various levels of cognitive or 
intellectual activity are attained in a climate that regards emotion and 
its expression as essential to human well-being, we will have provided 
effective inner controls for the energizing of the will so that each in- 
dividual acts for his own as well as the common good. Needed in the 
learning environment is a balanced interplay between the cogn it ive , 
affective, and psychomotor domains. The environment acting upon a 
dynamically unfolding human being modifies that human being and is, in 
turn-, modified by that individual’s action and reaction. 




Individual As An Integrated Organism 



Environment 

^ 



Figure 1 

There are various forces operating as determinants of behavior. Each 
individual needs to become accepted as a worthwhile person for his own sake. 
He needs to be a somebody. He starts with a certain mental ability which, 
to a degree, affects his academic attainment. In additicm, he comes with 
a degree of mental and physical health, certain attitudes, interests, 
aptitudes, and social abilities, all of which must be considered by the 
instructor who would work effectively with him. 



That "self* has been shaped somewhat by informal factors long before 
he has come to your classroom. It is well to know that the home environ- 
ment has instilled certain ethnic values, and the home and other environ- 
ments have helped him form various attitudes and interests. Through these 



influences, too, the student has been encouraged or dissuaded from 
taking part in various activities. 



In addition to these influences , consideration must be given to the 
peer group which continues to exert a strong cOTforming pressure on the 
young. If the peer group frowns on overt participation in learning, it ^ 
will be futile to attempt to encourage a member of that group to partici- 
pate actively. It is, therefore, essential to become alert and sensitive 
to those forces operating as determinants of student behavior. 



It is also important for the teacher to analyze the role of the 
organized or formal instructional system. Basically that role is o 
provide a planned framework of related activities 

student is enabled to attain desired behavioral goals. Althou^ learn- 
ing does take place informally, the focus in classrooms is on tte Pur- 
posefully controlled environment by which opportunity is provided, und r 
the planned guidance of a professional teacher, to enable each learner 
to attain specified learning objectives. 



Ronald K. Randall, writing in the February 1969 issue of Educational 
Technology , identifies the components of an instructional system as 

Men, who interact with the learner in the roles of: 
informer, motivator, leader, example, friend, 
helper, conpetitor 



Materials, which contain and present to the learner^ 

information and various forms of meaningful stimuli 



Machines, which aid in the presentation of the materials 
to the learner and may implement some of the 
instructional methods employed (in this sense, a 
textbook is a machine) 



Master Facilities, which architecturally house and^ 

support the learner, men, materials, and machines 



Methods, which prescribe how the men, materials, machines, 

and master facilities are to be employed in interaction 
with the learner to secure the attainment of the 
specified learning objectives. 



Instructors who ignore the psychological and 
/hich have contributed to the development of each individual and which 
continue to exert influences upon him, can hardly expect to avoid failure, 



Figure 2 is an attempt by Mr. Randall, in the article noted above, to 
jonceptuaUze a learner centered instructional system. Picture each of 
the components of the conceptual scheme as inter-active and exerting 
either supportive or disruptive influences on the learner. 
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ADMIHISTRATION 



Unit I Introduction to Teaching 
C. The Nature of Learning 



Rationale ; 

Each individual is a unique organism in the ® 

Both his native endowments and the external influences on life 

exert an influence on his future behavior. A key 

be considered is: \^at can be expected as a consequence of le g. 

n^Qirallv learning is a process of reorganizing experiences. Unless 
studenS a^ enabled soLhow to personalize the 

wolJds from a book or from the mouth of a teacher will have little or 
desired effect upon the student. 

Key to understanding the thinking. process, and its 
1-ha Classroom is a thorough knowledge of certain psychological processes 

which are central to learning and provide a 

planning. Although you will consider the nature ^ ® view^or review 
more detail in the educational psychology class, a cursory view or rev 

at this point is essential for our study of the teaching p o 

Concepts to be considered at this point include aptitude, goals, 
motivation^ learning experiences, learning style, reinforcement, 
perseverance, mastery levels, and self-concept. 



Pe rf ormance Ob j e c t ive ; 

Given a brief resume* of several components important for 
the teacher-to-be will indicate how he envisions applying each in his 

classroom. 

Evaluatidi Criterion ; 

You will be evaluated on the meaningfulness of yoi^ 
during a small group session. Hand in a report form after the meeting. 
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The Nature Of Learning 



The principles of learning listed in the rationale are so essen- 
tial to effective planning and teaching that the teacher who is really 
concerned about individuality j as has been considered briefly m 
; Module I - A, needs to be alert to their implementation. let us 

• briefly consider each of the concepts named. 

t 

i An aptitude is an ability, a quickness and aptness to learn. 

I Because individuals differ in the quickness with which they can per- 

f form a given task or attain mastery in it, and because the teacher has 

1 a responsibility for each student assigned to his classes , he needs to 

I plan for and structure the classroom activities so that each student 

may attain the lesson objective. 

No doubt you have complained, or have heard others complain with 
some degree of anxiety and frustration that you didn't understand just 
what to do to conplete an assignment. There must be a purpose for con- 
ducting a lesson or studying particul^ information; however, that 
purpose needs to be stated with clarity to enable students to reach the 
I objective both efficiently and effectively. When a vague or ambiguous- 

ly stated objective is presented, it suggests that the teacher does 
not really know what he expects the students to learn, or he hasn’t 
thought through the objective sufficiently so that he can communicate 
an exact objective. 

Frequently students are threatened or cajoled into performing a 
given task although they see no value in compliance except, perhaps, a 
keeping of the peace. Such extrinsic motivation will rarely either 
acconplish the desired result or cause the student to learn except 
under duress. When students are satisfied that that which they are 
asked to learn has personal value for them, they will study gladly, 
eagerly. Such intrinsic motivation develops, at least partly, when 
students not only understand clearly what they are to do, but also 
sense the reason for formal learning. 

Learning experiences are those activities, planned for students, 

< whereby meaningful objectives are achieved. As the teacher prepares to 

teach a lesson, he needs to keep students* abilities, aptitudes, and^ 
learning styles in mind so that each learner may approach the task with 
I his strengths rather than his weaknesses. Just as a doctor does 

prescribe the same medicine or the same dosage to each patient, so the 
I teacher will need to avoid designing the same learning experiences for 

I each of his students regardless of their capacities or needs. 

I Just as individuals vary from one another in ability, aptitude. 

If intrinsic motivation, and other components essential to learning, ^so 

I they differ in learning style. Each student *s background of experiences, 

I whether at home, with his peers, in society at large, or those result- 

I ing from the pursuance of personal interests have a direct bearing on 
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whG'thGr Or not he cen assimilate the material* Each student s needs 
are best met when a variety of methods and learning pathways are^ 
provided from which each may select that approach to learning which 

suits him best. 



After a student has expended a given amount of time and effort to 
achieve a given objective, he needs to know the degree of progress he 
has made. Some students will pursue a task longer than others without 
such feedback, reinforcement, ok* encouragement; however, the greatest 
progress ih learning is made when reinforcement is frequent. Avoi 
giving praise for attainment unless there is worthwhile progress, and 
you can be honest in such encouragement. 



Unless the student is encouraged by the meaningfulness of that ^ 
which is to be learned and by the progress he is making toward attain 
ing the objective, he will lose interest in the planned learning 
experience. Perseverence is indicated by the time the learner is ^ 
willing to spend in learning. When the assigned tasks are realistic 
in terL of the student's potential and the time required to perform 
the task, the student will be enabled to sense success. Since 
"nothing succeeds like success", it is important to plan for the 
success rather than the failure of each individual. Under such 
circumstances, perseverence will increase. 



With the knowledge explosion or the rapid creation of new 
knowledge in all fields of learning, it is impossible for anyone to 
know all that may be known in any cne discipline. Npr can we ^ 
realistically expect some students to make giant strides to ^ 

in a comparatively brief time, whatever deficit exists between their 
present accumulation of knowledge and that of their peers. The degree 
of mastery required needs to be consistent with both the progress 
made in the curricular sequence and in the capacity of the learner 
under consideration. 



Perhaps there is nothing more debilitating for an individual 
than to experience failure, failure, failure. Each individual 
to experience success for his own mental health. A self-con^p ui 
on successful experiences is basic to the development of a who^some 
nersonaUty. Knowing this basic principle, the teacher will plan 
opportunities through which each individual not only achieves m^tery 
md experiences success, but will also give the student recognition 
and encouragement. 



Unit I Introduction to Teaching 



D. The Nature of Teaching 



Rationale ; 

Teaching is a complicated and demanding profession. Skill in the 
art of effective teaching develops slowly and often painfully. Viable 
teaching involves a number of components and practices inclu^ng 
teacher expectations; teacher sensitivity; diagnosis; designing 
specific learning activities; developing the learning environment;^ 
directing teaching- learning activities; and evaluating pupil gaming 
and the soundness of each portion of the total learning plan from the 
statement of the behavioral objectives to the content selected, the 
various media employed, and the methodology utilized. As you learn 
to understand the implications of each of these components ^d practices, 
you will be enabled to plan your clinical experiences as well as your 
profess iaial services as a teacher for the best possible advantage of 
the learners. 



Performance Objective ; 

Given the above named components and practices of viable teach^g, 
each student will explain their significance for teaching in his subject 

area. 



Evaluatiai Criterion ; 

You will be evaluated on the basis of your participation during 
the small group session. Again, complete a report form for the 
instructor. 



The Nature Of Teaching 



For most of the history of education in America, the focus has 
been on student achievement and behavior, \ifhenever achievement was 
low, teachers and parents tended to blame the student for being lazy, 
involved in conflicting activities, or unmotivated. Any misbehavior 
was assumed to be due to the nature of the student, his peers, or 
society as a whole. 

Not until recently did the focus shift to the teacher. It is the 
teacher who sets the stage by his expectations of each student, by his 
planning for teaching, and by his control of the learning environment. 
In the book Pygmalion In The Classroom , Robert Rosenthal and Lenore 
Jacobson present convincing evidence that students tend to achieve at 
the level the teacher expects them to. In fact, the teacher's expect- 
ations of his pupils is demonstrated as being the chief determiner of 
success. When teachers listened to negative comments about a student, 
or judged him adversely because of his ethnic background, the student 
was kept from meaningful learning experiences and the teacher's expect- 
ation was fulfilled. However, when another teacher was told that that 
student was gifted, she formed a high level of expectation for him and 
her expectation was fulfilled also. In summary, after providing many 
case studies to support the contention, the book demonstrates that 
".... one person's expectations for another's behavior can quite ^ 
unwittingly become a more accurate prediction simply for its having 
been made. " 



It becomes clearly apparent that there are teacher variables which 
have a direct bearing on student behavior. Included among such variables 
are the teacher's motivation, physical stamina, self-concept, attitudes 
and values, interests, and abilities. These teacher variables either 
complement or conflict with student variables including innate capacity, 
physical stamina, attitude, interests, past learning, motivation, and 
his peer group influence. Interaction between these teacher and student 
variables takes place within an environment which is controlled by 
institutional objectives, available study materials, other resources, 
availability of audio-visual aids, strategies employed, architecture of 
the building, influence of the administration, and the impact of other 
immediate and remote communities. (Refer to the conceptual scheme on 
page 7) 

Sometimes teachers are criticized for being unaware of student 
attitudes, ideas, or feelings. An insensitive person ought not become 
a teacher. The act of teaching, if it is to promote an unfolding of the 
student, needs to be responsive to the learner. To establish a desirable 
learning environment, the teacher needs to be alert to each student's 
needs as an individual, listen to him, accept and develop h^ ideas and 
feelings, and encourage and praise him for his involvement in learning. 
Obviously such activity on the part of the teacher must be the result of 
genuine empathy, a sincerity beyond suspicion or careless repetition of 
insincere comments or expressions. As will be readily diagnosed in Unit III 
when we study interaction analysis of the teacher's classroom behavior. 



such teacher sensitivity will determine, in large measure, how and 
to what degree students will learn in the classroom. 

Of equal importance is the consideration by the teacher of the 
objectives to be attained. Too frequently class assignments and con^ 
siderations do not focus on a clearly defined task. It is of para- 
mount importance that the instructor formulate a clearcut statement 
specifying exactly what the student is to learn or be able to do as a 
result of engaging in a planned learning experience. In fact, such 
formulation of behavioral objectives is a precondition for the 
effective teaching- learning process. 

Table 3 is an attempt to portray a typical group of students in a 
classroom. When the teacher ignores the facts presented, it is a 
relatively simple matter to predict the letter grade distribution at 
the termination of the course. Typically insensitive teachers "coyer" 
the content regardless of student attainment, and those students with 
limited knowledge because of similar mistreatment in the past will 
actually fail because the instructor wasn't really interested in them 
as individuals. Rather than admit that fact, the teacher may award 
a "D" grade especially if an "F" grade means the student may be 
reassi^ed to his class again next year. Promotion on that basis does 
not help the student, rather it makes the tasks for the following year 
even more iirpossible until the student is "pushed" out of school. 



Figure 3 
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; iiTeachers" who follow such practices may be said to hold classes, 

but it is doubtful that they are teachers in the sense that we^ 
need to become if we are to become part of the solution of societal 
problems rather than a laissez faire perpetuator of injustices, 
i Diagnosis needs to be employed in all cases where sequence and scope 

I of content to be mastered are dependent upon some necessary prerequisite. 

I After assessing the student's needs, the instructor can select 

’ from a variety of alternatives those experiences best suited to the 

I individual. When the individual perceives the importance of that 

\ which he is asked to do and recognizes the possibility of his being 

i successful in attempting the task, then he becomes a willing, cooper- 

I ative participant in the learning process. Teaching requires that he 

I vfho would teach accept the student, each student , a^ he i£^, ^sess his 

i needs, select his learning activities, and otherwise guide his mental, 

I emotional, and physical development. Whenever a teacher makes an 

i: assignment, he is prescribing that which is supposedly necessa^ — 

I desireJ behavTorai cHi^ &-eater care and concern need to be exer- 

I cised in formulating each behavioral objective which becomes tte 

5 directive for selecting or preparing content, selecting or designing 

1 various media, and organizing the class both for efficiency and 

1 effectiveness. 

I 

I Learning takes place in an environment conditioned by teacher 

i variables, by his ability to set the stage in such a manner that students 

f desire to learn, and by the encouragement he gives to the learner whra 

[ the latter becomes involved in learning activities. The oft used cliche* 

that the student is lazy is not really valid in many , if not most, 
instances. Students' willingness to participate in learning is largely 
a result of motivation, reinforcement, and learning climate which the 
instructor develops. 

As the teacher directs the teaching-learning activities in the 
classroom, he employs a number of teaching skills or methodologies 
including presenting, explaining, demonstrating, ^ and questioning. There 
are various ways of doing each of these as you will note when you study 
; specific methods in Module E of Unit II, and when you observe video-taped 

micro-teaching skills in Unit III in preparation for culminating practice 
teaching experiences later in the course. 

t 

[ Teaching also involves evaluation. The design for learning experiences 

needs to include opportunities not only for the student to ascertain his 
degree of success in attaining the behavioral objective, but the teacher 
needs to get feedback from the student concerning the reasonableness 
of the assigned activities as well as the helpfulness of the learning 
plan. One means of gaining feedback from the student is through discussion. 
5 The most, commonly used means of gaining information by which the student 

is apprized of his degree of success is by means of some measuring or test- 
i ing device after which a report is given to students and, periodically, 

i to parents. 
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Uhit I Systematizing Instructicm 
E The Dimensions of Learning 



Rationale : 

Sonetimes a student teacher becomes so eager to prove himoolf a 
teacher that he wants to conduct classes before he gives careful 
thou^t to what he intends to accomplish in the classroom. Much class- 
room time is ineffectively used because the teaser, who is to be the 
architect of the learning process, has made no plans and has no real 
basis either for selecting the content to be covered or for measuring 
educational progress. As a result, he tends to have students memorize 
vocabulary, facts, formulas, principles, or other ideas which are soon 
forgotten unless consistently reviewed. Because students see no value 
in such an "education” they are made to study by threats of failure. 
Those who resist such pressure become drop-outs or push-outs. 

If teaching is to be more than that, if it is to promote mental, 
social, emotional, and skill development, then teachers must not only 
know these dimensions of learning, but include each dimension in the 
planned learning process. 



Perfcrmanoe (fejective : 

Using the accompanying taxonomies of educational rf>joctives, 
choose a level of students in your teaching field and 

a) give an illustration for each of the six levels of mental 
activity in the cognitive dimension of learning 

b) indicate how you would evaluate a student's attainment of 
each of the five categories in the affective dimension, and 

c) provide exanples showing various psychomotor skills students 
in your teaching field need to do well. 



Evaluation Criterion t 

You will be evaluated on the coropletwiess of your written assign- 
ment and the appropriateness of your illustrations as determined by a 
group of your peers. Conplete a "Report Form For Small Group Sessions . 
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the Dimensions of Learning 

For a number of years, concerned educators have sought to help 
students develop various teaching skills; to express themselves through 
emotion and feeling; and to develop various motor skills all of which 
were known to be essential if education was to change people and help 
them fulfill their respective roles in American democracy. Not until 
the work of Bloom and Krathwohl in identifying, defining, and classify- 
ing instructional activities has there been any systematic study of 
attainable behavioral objectives. Their efforts, together with the 
help of many educators, psychologists, and test designers, have provid- 
ed meaningful assistance to teachers who desire to accomplish more than 
simply holding classes or covering a stated number of pages of material. 

For both the cognitive and affective domains, these writers have 
developed a spiral classification of increasingly complex levels each 
evolving from the level below it in the classification scheme. Bloom s 
"Taxonony of Educational Objectives" divides cognitive or mental 
activity into six major categories: knowledge , comprehension , appli- 

cation, analysis, and evaluation. 

1. Knowledge, the lowest level of mental activity, includes those be- 
haviors and test situations which emphasize reromber^g of all 
kinds of information such as facts, terms, trends, criteria, 
procedures 9 generalizations given by others, and theories that 
need to be recalled. That level of mental activity is tested by 
asking the learner to define, identify, list, match, reproduce, 
state, or otherwise recall learned information. 

2. Comprehension requires a learner to grasp the meaning of all 
kin^ of Information learned in level 1. The learner demonstrates 
his comprehension by translating the information into a differ- 
ent form such as words to numbers or one verbal form to another. 

He may also interpret the information through diagrams or charts, 
and extrapolate or make predictions on the basis of learned in- 
formation. Comprehension is tested by asking the learner to 
convert, defend, estimate, explain, illustrate, paraphrase, 
prediot, or rewrite. 

3. Applioation requires the learner to use^ what he has learned. 
H^mSces ipplioations he did not fa<Jl^ the leai'ning situatiOT. 

He will apply rules, methods, theories, prinoiples, solve simi- 
lar but new problems, design illustrative oharts and graphs, 
demonstrate methodology, or otherwise use what he has learned. 

4. Analysis involves dividing information into its odnstituent 

parts to promote understanding of its organizational struoture. 

At this level the learner reoognizes unstated assumptions, 
detects fallacious use of logio, differentiates between faot 

and opinion, analyzes a work of art, musio, or other oommunioation. 
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5. Synthesis requires creative ability in that the learner needs 

to work within limits set by problems, materials, methodologies, 
or theories to produce something new* Activities at this level 
include writing a we 11- organized theme, speech, poem, or other 
literary work; composing a sang; developing a plan for an ex- 
periment or research; incorporating various other learnings 
into a plan for problem solving; or developing a new approach 
to some current practice. 

6, Evaluation, the highest level of the cognitive domain, requires 
the learner to make j^udgments about the value of ideas; works 
of art or music; solutions, methods, materials; etc. Thus he 
may be required to judge the logical consistency of a compo- 
sition; determine the adequacy of data given to support con- 
clusions; or determine the value of a work of art or music 
either by internal evidence such as logical development, or 

by external criteria or clearly defined standards. 

Some reflection will confirm that, before a learner can perform 
at any of the mor« mentally stimulating levels of Bloom's taxonomy, 
he must have attained the level preceding it. Thus the remembering 
of informat icxi, level one, is unimportant unless it enables the learn- 
er to perform at a higher level. No meaningful instruct ioial plan 
dare stop with mere information. Rather, let information serve as the 
foundation upon which students build as they learn to use their minds 
in divergent, convergent, critical, or creative thinking. 

A second domain upon whicdi teachers need to focus attention is 
the affective. Human beings are not merely data banks or living 
dictionaries or encyclopedicis of information. Mcin's humanity is 
denied when feelings, emotions, or attitudes are suppressed. The 
affective dimension of man causes him to act or interact with what 
he learns. Thus the affective dimensiai energizes man, activates his 
will, and prompts him to act. 

Major categories identified by Krathwohl (1964) in the "Affective 
Domain of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives" include receiving, 
responding, valuing, organizing, and characterization. As in the 
cognitive domain, each hi^er level builds upon the lower level in 
spiral fashion. Upper affective levels cannot be attained unless the 
individual has attained the attitudinal levels upon which the given 
level builds. 

1. Receiving, also referred to ais attending behavior , refers to 
the student's willingness to take~p3rtTn classroom activities 
to a minimal degree by listening carefully, and being aware of 
the importance of that which is to be learned. Although not 
hi^ly motivated, he is NOT negative. He is neutrally willing 
to react to stimulii. He develops an awareness of aesthetic 
factors in dress, furnishings, music, architecture, etc. He 
shows a tolerence of cultural patterns different from his own, 
and a sensitivity to human needs and pressing social problems, 
but does not become actively involved. 
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2. Responding not only requires a willingness to do something, but 
a doing of it, an active, voluntary responding to the phenomena 
involved. This is a rather low level of commitment. At this 
level the student will read the assigned material, prepare his 
lessons, be obedient to rules, participate in class discussion, 
volunteer for special activities, show an interest in the sub- 
ject, and enjoy helping others. At this level the individual 

.• enjcys a feeling of satisfaction in his involvement. He may 

find enjoyment from self-expression in music, arts and crafts, 
or from other means of personal enrichment such as reading for 
recreation and conversing with many different kinds of p>eople. 

3. Valuing is concemed with the worth a student attaches to a 
particular object, phenomena, belief or behavior. At this 
affective level, the student is consistent and stable enou^ so 
his values are clearly identifiable. He assumes responsibility 
for involving reticent members of a group, deliberately exam- 
ines various viewpoints on controversial issues so he can form 
an informed opinion about them, and actively participates in 
making arrangements such as for an art, music, or drama festi- 
val or other occasicxis. Valuing also includes a high degree of 
certainty; a firm emotioial acceptance of a belief; and loyal- 
ty to a position, group, or cause. One actively seeks to win 
others ot his viewpoint. 

4. Organization involves the internalization of values and the 
ordering of values into a hierarchy. The enphasis is upon 
comparing, relating, and synthesizing values. The goal of such 
activity is the formulation of a philosophy of life. Such an 
individual recognizes the need for systematic planning in 
solving problems, and assesses and acoepts his strengths and 
limitaticxis. 

5. Characterization is the peak of the internalization process. 

At this level an individual has lived according to a value 
system sufficiently long to have developed a characteristic 
"life style". His behavior is consistent, persistent, and 
predictable. He follows a code of conduct based upon ethical 
principles consistent with democratic ideals. He ^ self- 
reliant, self-disciplined, co(^erative, objective in problem 
solving, industrious, and punctual. 

The third domain for classifying educational objectives is called 
the psychomotor domain or dimension. Obviously various motor skills 
have their base in knowledge of operations and safety and attitude or 
emotion. However, the empH^is here is on the motor skills. Included 
are writing, typewriting, drawing, playing a radical instrument, . 
skill in using laboratory equipment, safely using either hand too^ 
or power equipment, or demonstrating the proper technique in physical 
activities. Facility in using maps and globes or other audio-visual 
equipment also falls into this domain. Plan student activities for 
developing needed skills. 



Unit I Introduction to Teaching 
F. Micro- teaching experience 



Rationale; 

Frequently a methods course is criticized because that which is 
presented is too far removed from actual classroom interaction. Thus* 
although theoretical understanding of the teaching- learning process is 
necessary, students seek cook-book si(i{>licity of "how to do 
an attempt to make the study of the remaining units more meaningful, 
the instructor will arrange time for each student to present a short 
lesson, not to exceed five minutes, to a group of peers selected by the 
student. By relating this experience to future lessens in this series 
of modules, the instructor hopes the remaining modules will have added 
significance. 



Performance Objective; 

Having sux*veyed some of the essential concepts which need 
implementation in the teaching— learning process, the teacher-to-te 
will prepare a lesson, select his "class", and schedule a time with 
the instructor to teach the class for video-taping. 



Evaluation Criteria; 

In th is lesson, you will evaluate youreelf as you see yourself 
on video-tape. Include in the critique an assessment of your 

a. planning 

b. purpose 

c. motivation 

d. interaction with the class , and focus particularly upon 

e. personal factors such as 

1. grooming 

2 . poise 

3. confidence 



Note ; At this stage it will be helpful to be critical of yourself. 
^teTeam from our mistakes at least as much, perhaps more, than we 
do from our successes. Unwarranted self-praise tends to form a mind 
set against analysis which leads to improvement. 



Unit I Introduction to Teaching 



G. Rationale for teaching your subject in high sdiool 



Rationale ; 

A frequent comment made by the adolescent is, "I don't know why I 
have to tak e « It has no value for me. I'll certainly never use it 

in what I plan to do". 

As long as one has no clearly perceived reason(s) for doing some- 
thing, he can hardly apply himself purposefully or meaningfully to the 
task. This module is designed to have you consider reasons for, or 
values inherent in, studying the subject field as well as the particular 
courses or divisions of the subject field you plan to teach. 



Performance Objective ; 

Write a rationale, which is convincing to an adolescent, for studying 
both the subject field of your major and of the particular subject(s) 
within that field normally taught in hi^ school. 



Evaluation Criterion ; 

Be prepared to present your rationale to the small group session 
including members NOT from your teaching field for critical appraisal. 
The group will evaluate your rationale in terms of its persuasiveness 
in convincing an adolescent of the relevance for him in his studying 
your subject field and the division of it you plan to teach. 

Hand in a report form to the instructor. 
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Unit II Systematizing Education 



A The Learning Components > Instructional Design 



Rationale ; 

It is important to establish a classroom setting in which teacher 
and students recognize that there is purpose and sequence in the plan- 
ned topics, problems, or units which comprise the instructional pro- 
gram. To achieve such purposeful cducatioi, the instructor must 
undertake both long-range, sequential planning as well as daily plan- 
ning of specific activities. Superior teachers do not just "keep ^ 
school"; rather, they think of themselves as inportant links in help- 
ing the student develop those competencie;^ and that maturity of 
personality which will equip him to become a contributing member of 
society. 

An analysis of well-designed planning reveals certain essential 
components. Basic to all such plans are the specific objectives to be 
reached by the learner, the activities designed to enable the learner 
to achieve those goals, certain methodologies which will promote 
learning efficiently and effectively, and pre -determined means of 
evaluation. 

Although your clinical experience will not permit your using a 
fully developed course plan with its unit subdivisions for an entire 
year, you are to prepare the syllabus for a full course so that you 
see the segment which you will teach as a necessary part of the whole. 



Performance Objective : 

After studying the information appended to this module, prepare a 
syllabus for the course(s) you will be teaching during your clinical 
experience. 



Evaluation Criteria: 



Your completed syllabus is to be handed to the instructor or 
coordinator ON YOUR CAMPUS WITHIN A WEEK. 



Resource t 

The syllabus for this course, "Preparation for Teaching: Modules 
for Secondary Methods" is in the i^pendix of this manual. 
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Syllabus Design 



Schools are societal institutions established to accomplish far- 
reaching goals. By means of planned, yet flexible experiences, students 
are guided in their mental, emotional, and skill development. Whaterer 
a community or school requires of its students and professional staff 
is the result of a basic philosophy. VJhen such a statement of phil- 
osophy is analyzed, a number of purposes which that society desires 
the school to help accomplish become apparent. Purposes at this level 
are broadly stated and need to be refined. Examples of such education- 
al purposes may be read in "The Seven Cardinal Principles of Sec^dary 
Education" (1918); the report of "The Committee 

Goals of America," National Education Association (193^; ^d other 
attempts to specify purposes of secondary education. The Seven Cardin- 
al Principles of Secondary Education are listed as health , command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, civic 
education, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character. 

As me examines these concepts, he finds that they at»e so vague 
that little information for practical assistance is given either 
toward defining them or guiding one in their attaini^nt. 
studying such broadly conceived concepts, members of a s^ool commun 
ty determine with greater specificity the objectives students need to 
attain to achieve such vague objectives. All Expereences ® . 

school adopts as a means of enabling students to attain su^ objectives 
are a part of its curriculum which is divided into curricular areas 
of subjoct fiolds and activities. 

Leaders in the school community also decide which si^-di visions 
of each subject field are to be made, and thus whi^ subjects or 
courses are to be included in the curricular offerings. Each su^ 
course is subdivided into meaningful units designed to com^ne or unite 
similar or related ideas so that learning is facilitated. That general 
overview of a course forms the heart of the syllabus. 

To design a syllabus, the teacher needs to view 
and decide basic reasons for teaching it in terms of student develop- 
ment toward fulfilUng the philosophy and purposes of the school, in 
much more specific statements than those emerging from ^he 
philosophy, the planner states the objectives for * 

Normally not over ten such objective statem^ts are needed to s^ t^ 
course objectives. In the sample included in the Appendix, there are 
six such objectives, but they have various subdivisims. It is not 
necessary to define course objectives with such sub-di visions. 

As the teacher specifies course objectires, he is led o^ step 
beyond the rationale stage which was prepared in Unit One. T^ese 
objectives begin to take a more definite form and specify "'^rious 
behavioral outcomes in terms of cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 

terms. 

If objectives were plotted on a continuum of increasing speci- 
ficity, they would be ordered as follows; School objectives. 
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Subject Field objectives. Course objectives. Unit objectives. Lesson 
objectives. 



Because objectives increase in specificity as the writer plans 
for his courses, it may be desirable to give some sample statements 
of specificity for coutse objectives which you will write for the 
syllabus. Remember that, in a conparatively few such statements you 
are to focUs attention upcxi the thrust ot the entire course. 



Algebra I 

1. To understand the logical structure of our number system 
through Real Numbers 

2. To demonstrate the ability to analyze simple verbal 
problems and arrive at logical solutions 



Geometry 



1. To develop the ability to apply deduction to methematical 
situations 

2. To understand the basic principles of direct and indirect 
measurement 



English III 



1. To recognize the language arts both as a means of 
communication and of esthetic, cultural, and spiritual 
development 

2. To develop the ability of seeing the relaticxiship between 
the central idea and the supporting thoughts in materials 
of increasing difficulty 

American Government 

1. To trace the inpact that the historical, ethical, and 
philosophical background of our American Republic has 
cn present ethical and social problems 

2. To understand the operations and mechanics of American 
goveznments at local, state, and national levels 

United States History 

1. To examine, critically, the role of dissent in social 
progress 

2. To attenpt resolutican of contenporary issues (economic, 
political, and social) by examining their origins and 
evolution 
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Art 

1. To realize that art is a natural and necessary part of 
eveiyaie 's life 

2. To apply elements and principles of art to creative work 
and to practical life situations 

Music Appreciation 

1. To utilize music as an effective means for a meaningful 
interchange between various cultures 

2. To develop the ability to compare styles of performance, 
arrangement, and conposition 

Physical Education 

1. To develop requisite skills in a wide range of games, 
sports, gynroastics, and rhythms 

2. To develop physical capacity in a desirable and well- 
rounded manner 

Chemistry 

1. To understand the structure of matter 

2, To appreciate the influence of chemistry on modem 
civilization and its^ role in shaping the future 

Physics 

1. To know the basic types of energy and how they are 
controlled 

2. To understand natural laws which govern forces and 
moticn 

Foreign Language ( First year) 

1, To understand and use good pronunciation 



2. To read, write, and speak simpl e 

After thinking through your entire course and giving the focus 
to it through a few well-selected, specific objectives of the degree 
of specificity indicated, follow the remainder of the "Recommended 
Course Syllabus Outline" to complete the first stage of your planning. 



; 
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RCCOMNBHUCD COURSE SYLLABUS OUTLINE 



I, Course Title 

The course title as it appears in program plan sheets or brochures 

II. Specific Course Objectives 

A. These statements are to be behavioral, comprehensive, developmental 
and stated in terms of 

1. Coghitive - concepts, principles, and understan^ngs 

2. Affective - attitudes, interests, and appreciations 

3. Psychomotor - motor skills, conduct, habits 

B. To be consistent with and subordinate to subject field objectives 

III. Listing of the Units of the Course 

This listing is to include the unit titles in the order of expected 
normal use and a brief statement of description of each whxch, when 
taken together, indicate the content of the course. 

IV. Learning Materials of the Course 

A. Textbook or books required 

B. Other materials, films, etc. which are needed 

C. Proposed use of community resources and resource persons 

0. Method of determining grade 

V. Evaluation Procedures for the Course 

A. Total class time used for testing e>qpressed in class periods 

B. Kinds of tests to be used 

C. Method of determining the grade 

VI . C ourse Management 

A. Nuaber of meetings per week 

B. Value of the course in terms of Carnegie units or credxt points 

C. Outside student preparation e 9 q>ected in clock hours per wsek 

D. Place of tiie course in the cun^iculum: level, and whether required 

or elective 

E. Prerequisites, if any, for this course 

F. Courses for which this course is prerequisite 
6. Uhique equipment needed for this course 

H. Range of class size 

1. Minimu m . Optimum , Maximu m 

1. Recommended catalog description of this course 
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Unit II Systematizing Education 

B Designing Units of Stucty 
Rational: 

If one is to provide meaningful learning experiences for his students, 
it is imperative that he avoid relying upon accidental learning outconjes 
from unplanned lessons. Some ‘teachers* seem to brag about not planning 
lessons, but rarely do their students consider the daily classroom 
activities to be worthwhile. If learning is to be a sequentially ordered 
development of knowledge, attitude, and skills, then it follows that the 
teacher must design a program conducive to such mental, emotional, and 
skill development. 

Each unit you have listed in your syllabus needs further developmCTt 
so that it becomes either a resource or a teaching unit. The former differs 
from the latter, primarily, in that it includes many more learning activities 
and many more materials including printed matter as well as visual! zaticns 
than the teacher plans to use. Thus he may choose from a variety of in- 
formation and activities from his storehouse of planned resources. 

At the unit level, the behavioral objectives to be formulated ar« more 
specific than they were at the course level. At this stage of planning the 
sequence and scope of tiie information to be tau^t is presented in outline 
form; learning activities are plauined, various media are either selected 
or prepared to provide uulti-sensory avenues for impressing the planned 
information on the minds of the students; methodology is selected to make 
learning interesting, possible, efficient, and effective; and tests are 
designed to determine the extent to which the learners have attained the 
planned objectives. 

This is a long term module for whidi you will receive further instructiot 
in future modules. Hand in a completed series of units whidi you will teach 
during student teaching, prior to beginning your teaching assignment. 



Performance Objective: 

By following the outline on the following page, develop each xmit for 
which you will be responsible during your student teaching e:q)erience. 



Evaluation Criteria : 

Because you will soon be working imder the general supervision of a 
cooperating teacher, be sure to consult him to determine what portion of his 
course you are to teadfT. Share your plans with the cooperating teacher aid 
guggeated revisions. Units are due BEFORE student teaching begins. 

Your units will be added to the curriculum materials in the library. For 
that reason, make an additional copy for yourself and for your cooperating 
teacher. 
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RECOMMENDED UNIT PLANNING GUIDE 



% 




Follow this outline for each unit you prepare. (It would be well 
to plan each unit in your syllabus so that you have a guide for further 
course development as a teaser. ) 

Unit I 



A. Unit Title - Repeat the title as it is given in your syllabus. 

B. Unit Overview - Write this overview as you would describe ^e unit 
to^e students you will be teaching. After a brief introductory 
statement, enumerate ideas to be eirphasized and indicate the pro- 
cedure you plan to follow. (Consider the interests and achievement 

level of the students). 



C. Sienificance of a rationale which would^ _ 

the leaine“oT'thrvaIu;?, for him, of studying the information 
for performing the activities included in this unit 



convince 



D. Specific Unit Objectives - In several well-designed statements 
having Tncr^ed specificity over the course objectives, state the 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor behavioral ob;]ectives which 
will provide the direction for student attainment during this unit. 

E. Content Outline - By following conventicnal outline format, indicate 
the sequence of content to be studied during this laiit. Wter the 
capital letter, use the arabic numerals for the next subdivision, 
small case letters next, and so on. 

r. student teaming Activities - Ust here the variety of artivities 
Besi^ed to ^03310 students to attain the stated behavioral 
objectives. Your planned activities will include: 

1. Introductory activities - 

These are activities through which you introduce the 
b) unit 

2. Developmental activities 

a) These are the activities through which students are 

b) enabled to attain Hie specific unit objectives 

3. Enrichment activities - These are special activities per- 

formed by interested individuals or groups. 

4. Culminating activities - These are designed to summarize 

the work done during the unit. 

G. Learning M aterials - 

1. B ibliography for the teacher - 

2. Bibliography for the students - ^ 

3. Other materials such as films, transparancies , slides, etc. 



H. Evaluation 

Indicate how you plan to measure teacher effectiveness, then hw 
you plan to measure student achievement. If a paper/pencil test is 
to be used, attach a copy to this unit plan. 
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Designing Learning Activities 

After stating the unit level objectives in a resource 
unit Sr nlxt step is to devise a variety of learning 

which students are enabled to t?iitrtluce the unit; 

objectives. Although some deemed essential; 

ss i:tsz 

«ti“tJ’or'’e!^rien« na^J^aUy from the preceding a.es. 

Use introdnctoiy activities to ,ues^ by 

sidered; arranging som visual presentatiw^ y ^he emotional 

live performance through role ig* ’nwtivating students by creating 

cUroatc conduave to learning; or o^rwise ^ivK g 

a desim in students to leain. It ^Srection for 

view of the unit so that students may ^ At this 

discovering values and other outcomes relevant for their ii 

stage readiness is established. 

The teacher designs 

variety of available sources of ‘ personal presentations by 

rtra^r^s^irs’. »"er>sou^ hsL^^ral^aS.VL^ar * 

film strip, or slides; j sources of information, the 

“a^r®^«lec"t rtC’wMch axe acet appr<,,riate for en^Ung students 
?o achie^the desired behavior effectively and efficiently. 

Hhen su<* activities are please^ taclul^ the 

beco« intrinsically 

affective domain, the teaser’s t^k ^ ^ des^ pressure, and 

interest and variety so that a clima . li-hod It is always important 
disruptive e»oticoal activity s«y be c»t«l oHis «tions 

that the teacher be stable, Appeal to the 

and emotions so that no undesired P „ possible and teiciinate class 
student through as great a varied of media as possinie 

activity while enjoyment is still high. 

It is isnortant that the prospective teacher visit cl^sro^ 

view filss depicting the caS b^^l^niJ? 

an increasing awareness of fe types of «tiwt^^^ c® p 

The variety is United solely >>V «« Hake 

the teacher-designer ®"d_the nature an.' ba^g^^^^ ^ 

S:Srro rie^rdeT ror-fSrful 'aftrunies^fr^: students. 
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Enrichment activities are WOT ilORE OF THE SA!E, IlORE PROBIEMS, 
LONGER THEMES, ADDITIONAL EXPERIMENTS, etc. Rather they are activi- 
ties reqxiested of students who have a particular interest vihich they 
can be helped to meet; additional, different activities designed by 
the teacher for those who have a particular interest in pursuing the 
study of the unit beyond the level of the other students, or other- 
wise satisfying the felt needs of particular learners. It is impor- 
tant to remember that not all students need to accomplish all the 
activities. Respect learner needs, leax:ning. styles, and interests. 

Culminating activities are planned attempts to summarize what 
has been emphasized throughout the unit. In music, such an activity 
may be presenting a concert or recital; in art, arranging a display 
of projects conq>leted; in science, scheduling an exhibit or science 
fair. Purposeful attempts are made to encourage the learner, to 
coirbine unit activities into a uniting whole, or to relate the work 
of the unit to the entire course or to other fields of learning. 

If your student teaching assignment is in a junior or senior 
hi^ school which is individualizing instructicn, then the student 
learning activities portion of each unit is to be written in the 
behavioral objective form. The introductory, developmental, and 
culminating activities necessary to help students attain the unit 
objectives are required of all students and the enrichment activities 
reserved for those who seek additional work to pursue their interest. 
Such students could be encouraged to write their own behavioral 
enrichment objectives. 

Should you adopt this procedure, the next module (II-C Daily 
Lesson Plans) is redundant. Under the individualized concept, students 
continue to pace themselves in fulfilling unit requirements and you, 
as instructor, serve as a resource person and recorder of individual 
progress. 

Evaluation may be in terms of accoirplished behavioral objectives 
either with or without conprehensive tests covering the unit. The 
requirements may be visualized by means of a chcU?t depicting the 
required performance on a base line (a ”C" grade) and, by means of 
branches above or below the base line, those behavioral cbjectives 
which may be done for enrichment and/or ”B" or ”A" grades on the 
unit. Such a graph is known as a "critical path". 
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Unit II Systematizing Education 
C Daily Lesson Plans 



f 



Rationale ; 

a teachinjr- learning plan has been developed, it is i^rati^ 
thatTt be JeS not placed In a drawer 

foSoit%n! laoh tlM «. «?enpted xn 

the plan, revise it and thus Because 

tt »irpl» Tci ^feSal in ft. the 

as assetnbUes, fire drills, for 

Mde in suffiaent tine so that the specific behavioral cb, active 

the next lesson can be given for the assignment. 

The key to planning a daily lessen !^elfi^ty®i,at 

objective. At this level, the staterent indiMtts s^cm^W^ 

the student is to do, under of parfo?inance against 

demonstrate his achievement of it, an next two modules you will 

ro^“ch“^\^rrS'^j;cU^ Ihe degtee of specificity 

required JLn. planning for teaching# 

Forformance Objective ; 

Given the diagram indicating the step-by^tep prMess 
planning and implementation, and the lesson 

Sill co^lete cna sud, plan for a class session «>*=«■» “P»f “ 

piepar^on, present it to the college instructor, and share in =n 

evaluation of its quality. 

Evaluation Criteria; 

and 

rr dSiy’'Ss:“s $L"fcfifga 
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THE STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS OF INSTRUCTlOllAL DESIGN 
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I£SS014 PLAM OUTLIIIE 



Dat e 

Grade level 
Period(s) _ 

I. Subject 



Name 



II. Purpose 

Specific behavioral objective of the lessai, and its ^assifiM^. 
(Cognitive and level. Affective and level, or psychooiotor. ) There 
may be more than one such objective for a lesson. 

III. Procedure 

A. iQtroductory activities 

This is an opportuni'ty for motivation 

B. Develooroental activities 



C. Enriching activities 



D. Culminating activities 



i 



IV. Materials 



Ar^Ev^Mte student's attalnnent of the behavioral objeotive(s) 

B. Self-evaluation 

b"’, IT. ; ::^P^Ltr-d -hat .Ight b. acne to overcome 

my weak points? 
c) Supervisor's evaluation 
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Unit II Systematizing Education 

Behavioral objectives (Identification) 



Ration ale t 

An instructional objective is a destination* It provides a basis 
for choosing learning activities* In fact, objectives constitute the 
huh around which all otiier instructional activities revolve* 

Much of what teadiers do seems to have little iianediate purpose 
simply because activities assigped are assigned without serious 
consideration being given to the purpose for requiting students to 
coiq>lete the assignment* Formulation of an instructional objective 
is the very first step in instructional technique* Most objectives 
usually presented in methods textborfcs are too vague to serve any 
practical purpose. In all probability, neither the teacher nor the 
students know what is to be accomplished. For that reason, no 
evaluation of attainment can be made defensively* 



Performance Objective ; 

Be able to select the behavioral objectives found among the state* 
ments on the following page snd defend your selections on the basis of 
criteria presented in the textual information. 



Evaluation Criterian ; 

By taking turns in a small group session within the larger class so 
the instructor may circulate freely among participants, tell whether an 
objective is behavioral with the required specificity and ejq>lain or 
defend your judgment. In addition, suggest how each ioproperly stated 
objective may be restated to meet ^e criteria* 



Additional Resource ; 

Maeer. Robert F. Preparing Objectives for Progra mmed Instruction 

Feaion PiS)lishers, 1962, Palo Alto, California 
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Check Sheet of Objectives 



The student should be able to: 

1. Give evidence of knowing the causes of World War II by passing 
a test at the end of the lesson. 

2. Evaluate the behavior of each of the main characters of "The 
Great Gatsby" by using a) the checklist which Benjamin Franklin 
published in his autobiography or b) the Ten Commandments. 

3. Measure a given object using standard units from the metric 
system. 

4. Construct a bar graph or point graph of pairs of measurements. 

5. Develop a critical understanding of behavioral objectives. 

_____ 6. Identify by name eadi of the minerals on the displaor table. 

_________ 7. Develop an appreciation for wo^s of art. 

8. Add columns of numbers with 100% accuracy. 

9. Formulate a correct equation from the verbal problems given. 

^10. Know the prefer form for a business letter. 

1 1. Understand the basic rules of good health. 

1 2. Accurately identic behavioral objectives. 

^13. Distinguish among warranted, unwarranted or contradictory 

conclusions drawn from a body of facts. 

14. After observing a movie made by time-lapse photography of the 

development of a flower from a seed, describe the process in- 
corporating into your paragraph the essential botanical termi- 
nology. 

1 5 . Understand algebraic formulas. 

1 6. Distinguish facts from hypotheses. 

1 7. Detect logical fallacies in au?guments. 

18. State the point of view or bias of a writer in an historical 

account. 

1 9. Make an extemporaneous speech. 

20. Write siuple musical compositions, as in setting a short pcom 

to music. 
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Instructional or Behavioral Objectives 



The term 'behavioral ^jective' has been used consistently in 
this manual to denote a diange i:i individual students whether that 
change was in the cognitive domain (knowledge, conq>rPhension, appli- 
cation, analysis, synthesis, or evaluation), the affective domain 
(receiving, responding, val^ng, organizing, or characterizing), or 
the psychomotor domain. In die commentaries attadied to previous 
modules, the idea of specificity of objectives has also been used, 
and the suggestion was made that, at the instructional level, the 
objectives are clearly task oriented and stated with the greatest 
possible specificity. Hhen sudi a goal is not clearly perceived 
by all concerned with the learning process, teacher and students alike, 
the fuzziness makes learning difficult to pursue for the learner and 
nearly inpossible to evaluate or assess for the instructor. 

At diis level the statement should include three factors needing 
clarity from the learner's point of view: what am I to be able to do, 

under what conditions or circumstances am I to demonstrate my knowledge, 
and with what degree of correctness or according to what standard. 

Focus on the essence of the learning task rather than the trivial in 
writing the objective. 

If we examine this objective, "To understand Hawthorn's Scarlet 
letter", and compare it with our criteria, we find that it does, in 
a sense, tell the student what he is to be able to do»' However, l3ie 
statement is so vague that neither the teadier nor the student can 
know precisely what is expected of the learner. It is important to know 
just how a student is to demonstrate his "understanding". To say, "by 
passing a test" is no help. 

Hhen we add to the objective so that it becomes, "After the 
student has read Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter' .' he will demonstrate 
his understanding by describing the setting and explaining tiie sig- 
nificance to the plot of key selected words or e:q>ressions selected 
by the instructor, a number of the earlier objections are overcrme. 

As we examine the revised statement, we find that the student 
now knows what he should be able to do and under what conditions he 
will be able to do it. Does it indicate the standard which will be 
used in determining his attainment of the objective? Not really. 

If one were to present a standard such as, "Four out of Five" and 
insert it after "si^ificance to the plot", then the student would 
know the expected level of performance. 

In history or geogrsphy one mi^t find an objective such as, "To 
correctly locate key places on the map." You will immediately recognize 
that this is not specific enou^ for a lesson objective. The statement 
does give a hint about the required skill of map work, but it does not 
tell the student what to stud^. Why not list the names of cities, 
mountains, ports, or otiier places which the student is to locate? Why 
keep requirements a secret? The statement does not give the conditions 
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althou^ it vaguely suggests a standard by use of the adverb correctly. 
If we were to change the statement to, "Given an outline map of the 
United States, correctly locate, without benefit of notes or other aids, 
those places selected from the list in the study guide for Unit IV," 
the student would know precisely what to know and how the instructor 
planned to determine whether he had studied, as well as the degree of 
accuracy. 

Should you be tempted to use the words understand or comprehend 
as directing verbs in the lesson-level behavioral objectives, keep in 
mind thett it is not possible to assess mental activity unless the 
designer of the activity specifies the behavior to be observed as 
evidence of having understood or cosprehended the information which 
was studied. 

r‘ ignosis and prescription are two fundamental responsibilities 
of the teacher who prepares meaningful instructional experiences to 
whidi students are directed through behavioral objectives. The first 
step in that process requires the teacher to assess, by some means, 
the student's degree of prior attainment of each of tiie dimensions of 
learning as they apply to the subject to be studied. After determining 
the needs, he focuses upon a prescription which ir the behavioral 
objective. 

Only after the teacher has diagnosed a need can he decide upon a 
purposeful, relevant, specific, lesson-level, behavioral prescription. 
Thereafter he designs the formula, (selects the instructional infor- 
mation in sequence and scope) , determines the manner by which it will 
be presented for greatest efficiency and effectiveness in learning 
(adopts or invents methodology), and selects or designs appropriate 
sensozy materials by which he will increase the impact of the infor- 
mation on the learner to ensure the prdiability of the objective 
being attained. 

After such diagnosis, prescription, and implementation or adminis- 
tration of the prescription, it is essential that the teacher check 
the success of the instructional plan. Obviously, the learner needs 
to be consulted, ebserved, or tested to determine whether the desired 
behavior has been learned. If he has attained the goal with the desired 
competent, then he proceeds to the next lesson. If he has not attained 
tbe objective with the desired con^etenqr, it is necessary to re-assess 
the clarity or adequa^ of the behavioral cijjective whidi gave the focus 
to the instructional pattern. The focus may be clarified or sharpened 
as needed for the learner. However, if it is agreed that the behavioral 
objective was a clearly stated prescription designed to fill a recog- 
nized need, then the instructor needs to check the instructional plan 
to determine whether the vocabulary level of the information was suit- 
able, whether the information provided was adequate in both sequence 
and sc(^e, and whetiier the methodology employed suited the learner with 
his learning style. After the difficulty, if one exists, is discovered, 
it needs to be corrected and tiie student re-tycled. 
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Systematizing Education 
Behavioral Objectives (Writing) 
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Rationale ; 

An educational experience is both enjoyable and profitable when 
the learner is enabled to perceive clearly both the educational goals 
and their value. If curriculum is a plan for learning , and if objec- 
tives determine what learning is important, then it follows that each 
objective needs to be stated in such a wey that the learner understands 
clearly what he is to be able to do as a result of the assigned activ- 
ities, under what conditicxis he will be asked to demonstrate the accomp- 
lishment thereof, and the standard to be applied in determining success. 

Only when a clearly perceived objective is set before a learner 
is it possible for him to know when he has achieved the objective and 
for the instructor to evaluate progress. This learning experience is 
designed to enable you, as a potential teacher, to learn to state 
lesson level objectives in such a way that the learner is directed 
toward the accomplishirent of a particular mental process, an attitude, 
or a motor skill. 



Performance Objective ; 

Select a hypothetical student in a grade level of the subject 
you plan to teach, and write five (5) behavioral goals for him. Try 
to include the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor emphases dis- 
cussed earlier, and label each according to class if ication and level 
in the appropriate taxonomy, (Module E of Unit I) 



Evaluation Criterion ; 

During a class session, small groups will be assigned to critique 
the prepared behavioral objectives brought to class by group members. 
The instructor will roam freely as a resource person. 



Resources ; 

Bloom, B, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Book 1, Nevr York 
David M^ay Conpany, Inc, 

Mager, Robert F, Preparing Instructional Objectives, Palo Alto, 

California, Fearon Publishers, 



Unit II 



Systematizing Education 



E Activities and Methodologies which Promote Learning 



Rationale : 

The objectives to be attained and the media through which the 
necessary information is made available both give clues as to the 
methods of presentation to employ. There are several basic methods 
and a number of variations of those methods in use in the teaching- 
learning process. Each instructor needs to understand methodologies 
sufficiently well so that he may utilize various approaches freely 
in designing and in conducting learning activities. Frequently an 
instructor needs to shift from one method to another in the course 
of teaching a lesson. 

Among the methods which may be used are: 

1, Reading of printed media (books, magazines, newspapers, etc,) 

2, Observing and listening (lecture, audio-visual presentations, 
role playing, socio-drama, or other dramatization) 

3, Research and experiment (inquiry, discovery, or testing of 
various hypotheses) 

4, Individual activities (drill, recitation, practice, prepar- 
ing a report or digest of information, or demonstration of 
a skill) 

5, Group activities (discussion, debate, or panel presentation) 

6, Independent study, programmed learning, etc. 



Performance Objective : 

Given the above listed methods, select those which have relevance 
for your teaching field, read descriptive information concerning each, 
and plan learning activities which incorporate a variety of the above 
listed methods in the units you are designing for classroom use. 



Evaluation Criteria; 



You will be evaluated upon both the appropriateness and the 
variety of the methods you employ in designing learning activities 
for your students. The completed project (the units being prepared) 
will be evaluated when they are handed in. 
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Unit II 



Systematizing Education 



F Evaluation 



Rationale ; 

An integral part of the instructional process is assessment by the 
teacher or the student or both to determine the degree to which the 
obScUves wer^ attained. In addition to determining the degree of 
attainment by students, the instructor and students also evaluate the 
instructional plan including the clarity of the objective, the desir- 
ability of the content, appropriateness of the media and materials, 
the effectiveness of the methodology used. 

One of the most difficult tasks the classroom teacher has is 
evaluation of learning. That task is simplified when the learning tas s 
have been stated in specific, measurable terms. Evaluation serves as a 
means of immediate feedback to the student to 

in learning, feedback to the instructor concerning the effectiveness or 
adequacy of the instructional desijp, and a 

by reans of some letter grade which becomes a part of that stud 
permanent record. 

Performance Objective ; 

1. As you design the behavioral objectives for the units you will 
be teaching^, devise test items to determine whether or not the objective 

has been reached. * 

2. Design practical means of feedback _ u- 

a) to the student regarding his success in reaching the 

behavioral goals, and _ 

b) from the student regarding the appropriateness of the 

instructional package. 

Evaluation Criteria ; 

The teacher candidate will include unit 
etc. ) and his planned means of feedback in the materials he hands in 

prior to his student teaching experience. 
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Unit II Systematizing Education 



G Selection of a textbook 



Rationale ; 

One of your first tasks after accepting a teaching position may 
well be that of selecting a textbook for your course or courses. So 
that vour students may be enabled to secure information sifted to 

atta^ment of objectives in the most ®l;^^unable"'raSri al. 

•VI f-t- ,'e ,'Tnnnrtant that vou provide them with suitable marenai. 

usually require a basic text for each course. 

Tlie selection of a text from among the many avail^le may be 
SSijrtfsIa^fc Sr- ?rbr^onT4Sa-f?rxib-oof selection. 

Performance Objective; 

Compare two or 4hree different textbooks for high s^ool use for 
your ISject (one of which is the book you will ^e during stutot 

teaching), compare them according to the “^^^esigning, and 

one you regard as best for the course of study you are designing, 

indicate why you chose that one. 



E valuati on Cri te ri a : 

your skill in choosing a textbook by using 
will be determined by assessing your written 

evaluated, the advantages and disadvantages noted, and the reasons 
your selection# 
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Adopting the Best Textbook 



Textbooks will continue to provide the basic information used 
in most teaching- learning situations in formal education. When 
the text is selected to meet a definite instructional need, it can 
serve as a valuable means of promoting learning; however, not all 
textbooks are equally important for use in carrying out YOUR planned 
course of study. It may well become your responsibility to select 
a text for your first teaching position. 

You have noted dux’ing this course and others you have taken how 
important instructional materials are to effective learning. It is 
of paramount importance that the best available book be selected by 
applying specific comparative criteria in making an evaluation of 
available texts. The rating scale presented here has been modified 
from the cne prepared by W, R. Miller and Robert H. Berry .and 
published in the September, 1962 issue of The Clearing House magazine. 

To use the rating sheet, write the titles of the texts you are 
comparing on the slanted lines at the upper right portion of the 
sheets. Examine one book at a time rating it according to the cri- 
teria listed, and assign various points for the book, 3 for good, 

2 for average, and 1 for poor on each criteria. Place that "score” 
before the X symbol in the column headed "Multiplication Factor". 
After all items have been rated, multiply your assigned points by 
the factor for that criteria, and record that value in the column 
under the book being considered. 

For Part II, write the main topics from the course you have 
planned on the lines provided, and rate eacli book on the adequacy of 
information provided for that topic in your course. Again use the 
3, 2, and 1 as you did for Part I. Then multiply the score assigped 
by the factor given and place that value in the column under the 
book being considered. 

By totalling the points for each book , you will have no difficul- 
ty in determining which will be the best textbook for your purposes. 
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Book Rating Sheet Part I 



Multiplication 
Criteria Factor j 



Cost 


X 1 = 


“1 






Cover Design 


X 1 = 








Style of type 


X 4 = 








Size of type 


X 4 = 








L^out of page 


X 4 = 








Use of Color 


X 2 = 








Eye appeal of illustrations 


X 4 = 








Quality of paper (glareproof, durable) 


X 2 = 








Binding (paper or hardback) 


X 4 = 








Glossary 


X 3 = 








Table of contents 


X 2 = 








Index 


X 3 - 








Appendix 


X 3 = 








Appropriateness of illustrations 


X 5 = 








Unit or chapter summary 


X 1 = 








Study, review, or discussion questions 


X 1 = 








Suggested activities 


X 1 = 








List of up-to-date-resource materials 


X 2 = 








Up-to-dateness of materials 


X 5 = 








Reference bibliography 


X 1 = 








Teaching Guide or manual 


X 2 = 










Total Part I 
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Book Rating Sheet Part II 



Main topics of course 
of study 


Mu It ip li cat i or^ 
Factor / 






'/ 




X 1 = 










X 1 = 










X 1 = 






f 




X 1 = 










X 1 = 










X 1 = 










X 1 = 










X 1 = 










X 1 = 










[ X 1 = 










I X 1 = 










X 1 = 










1 X 1 = 










X 1 = 










1 X 1 = 








• 


X 1 = 








I X 1 = 








1 X 1 = 








Sequence of content 


1 X 3 = 








/ 

i 


Total Part II 








j Total Part I 








1 Grand Total 








1 Rank 
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Unit III Interaction Analysis 



A The Recording System 



Rationale : 



Until recently little attention was given to an instructor's 
classroom behavior. Students were observed, judged, and evaluated, 
but the instructor seemingly was free from analysis except as students 

evaluated him among themselves. 



It is now recognized that the instructor’s attitudes, habits, 
skills, prejudices, etc. determine the classroom climate to a greater 
degree tL does student initiated behavior. _ Whether or not .leam.n;, 
is promoted is due to the instructor's handling of the class. 

The Amidon-Flanders system of classifying the verbaa classroom 
behavior is one of several systems which are “"entlT^ng used to 
analyze social interplay in formal education. It is imp 
instructor to know at least one such analysis system as an aid to 
modifying his own classroom behavior to promote learning. 



Performance Objective; 

Given the descriptive information concerning the categories an 
the tapes for practice coding, the student will have learae ^ ® 
categories used in the Flanders Interaction Analysis system before th 
next class session by memorizing the categories and practicing coding 
by means of the taped class segments . 



Evaluation Criterion ;. 

The student will code taped classroom interaction with complete 
accuracy of category identification and a high degree of accuracy in 
maintaining the three second interval. 



Note ; 

For practice in coding, use films or tapes of classroom interaction 
laboratory, for which a code has been recorded. By checking your co ing 
with the key given, you can determine accuracy. Your instructor will be 
able to direct you to suitable materials. 



Interaction Analysis 



Students of education, who adopt the ^ 
thereof, or a different system of interaction by 

find that each of them use variou . . , numbers 1 through 7 to 

teacher and students. Flan ers indirectly influence students' 

classify teacher use of wor . . q) praising or encouraging (2), 

responses by commenting on their which responses are 

accepting ideas (3). and by f ^^f^^tudent par?icl^^^ in learning 

activity. At tin«s teachers ="/lf"grving di«cticns (6), by 

Such direct control may be by lect g ^s’gtifving what he says because 

criticizing students, being sarc^tic or ,usti^ing 

he is the teacher (7). Students- verbal act^ity^ initiated 

a direct question which elicits an silence and/or confusion, 

by them (9). The (10) is used fs gOT recorded as 

sLmal quiet between teacher student 
a (10) unless the time involved is three seconas 

The coder of classroom changes to 

a number every third second or maintain an even tempo in 

a different code number. It is „^at ga^eSry mentioned above 

recording every third second g^e NOT a means of giving 

is taking place at that time. Coded ^ ^ simply discriptors 

value to a verbal behavior or making judgments, but simp y 

of the behavior. 

Begin and 

"f“r:hiJS Tnlrt^r^rerat^^^of the interaction is made. 

These desiring a detailed 

those who desire to become adept ^ obtain a copy of The Role of^ 
activity in the classroom, are urg ^ ^ Flanders: Paul S. Amidon 

Teacher in the Classroom by Edmund Amidon ^d Ned tian 
ifid'TsTo^atii', Inc., Minneapolis. Minnesota. 



Unit III 



Interaction Analysis 
B Developing the Matrix 



Rationale ; 

Although it is possible to make some general interpretations of 
the interaction pattern simply by studying the sequence and frequency 
of the recorded numbers, much more accurate analysis is possible when 
a chart or matrix is made to graphically portray the classroom verbal 
behavior which has been number coded. 



Perf orman ce Obj e c t i ve t 

Given the explanatory information on the following pages, the 
student will have prepared a matrix on the work sheet of the inter- 
action coding given on page 48. 



Evaluation Criterion; 

The prepared matrix will be checked in class for accuracy of 
recording as well as accuracy of calculations needed prior to making 
an analysis. 
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Developing the Matrix 



There are ten numbers used as possible descriptors in the Flanders 
system. For that reason a chart or matrix divided into ten columns 
(verticle) and ten rows (horizontal) plus a row for totals in each 
column and another row to record the percent of the total represented 
by each column is used to chart the coded activity and make basic 
tabulations for interpreting the matrix. 

Except for the lO’s recorded at the beginning and end of each 
coded activity, all other numbers are used twice because the result of 
one verbal behavior becomes the cause of the next, etc. Use the first 
10 for the row and the following number code as .the column indicator. 
After making a tally mark in that cell, use the former column indicator 
as the row designator and look at the number following that as the new 
column indicator. Continue making tally marks in the appropriate cells 
until the tallying of the recorded interaction is completed. If you 
have been accurate the tallies for each row and matching column are 
equal. You will be able to check the accuracy of the number of tallies 
made by adding them and comparing them with the coded numbers recorded 
on the original record. There should be one less tally in the matrix 
than numbers on the original coding. 

Some simple computations are helpful for analyzing the matrix. 

Add the tallies in each column and record that total in appropriate 
space in the row entitled "Total". Then, add those sub-totals and place 
that matrix total in the box entitled matrix total. Next divide the 
matrix total into each of the column totals to determine the percentage 
of interactions devoted to each coded behavior. 

Finally, by adding column totals for columns 1-7 (teacher talk) 
and dividing that by the matrix total you will find the percent of 
teacher talk, then by adding column totals for columns 8-9 and dividing 
by the matrix total you will find the percent of student talk. 

For more descriptive information, illustration, and additional 
calculations for purposes of analysis, read the appropriate sections 
of The Role of the Teacher in the Classroom by Edmund Amidon and 
Ned Flanders. 
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This is a four minute coded section from a high school class, 
p^ord i? Zthe matrix and make the various tabulatxons and 
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21 . _ 8 _ 


41 . _ 8 _^ 
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2 . 






22 . 


42 . __ 2 - 


62 . JB__ 


3 . _ 2 _ 






23 . 


43 . __ 4 _ 


63 . 


4 . _ 4 _ 






24 . ^ 2 _ 


44 . __ 4 _ 


64 . _ 9 _ 


5 . __ 8 _ 






25 . _ 2 _ 


45 . JJ_ 
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46 . __ 8 _^ 
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7 . __ 4 _ 






27 . _ 8 _ 


47 . _ 2 - 


67 . _ 9 _ 


8 . __ 4 __ 
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49 . _ 8 _ 


69 . _ 2 _ 
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50 . __ 8 _^ 


70 . __ 3 _ 
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51 . _ 2 _ 
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15 . 
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38 . __ 7 __ 


58 . 


78 . J 7 _ 


19 . _ 4 _ 






39 . ^ 
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79 . _ 7 _ 
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60 . 
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Columns B-"? total 

% age of matrix total 



Unit III Interaction Analysis 



C Analysis and Interpretation 



Rationale ! 

A careful analysis of pupil behavior resulting from teacher 
behavior can enable the teacher to change behavior patterns to 
promote the type of student behavior desired. Teachers who under- 
stand interaction patterns rarely, if ever, follow the classroom 
practices they had been using prior to learning such analysis. The 
summarized teacher-student Interaction lends itself well to inter- 
pretation. Basic patterns which focus attention clearly on several 
classroom situations and th^ir causes will enable an observer to 
interpret the data tabulated and corr^)Uted from the matrix information. 



Performance Objective : 

Given the descriptive information on the following pages, the 
student will analyse and interpret the classroom interaction for 
which the practice matrix was prepared in Module III - B. 



Evaluation Criterion ! 

Prepare an overhead transparency of your completed matrix^ 
(including tabulations) and be prepared to present your analysis and 
interpretation to the class for critique. 



Interpreting the Matrix 



It is well to remember at the outset that no recorded or tallied 
behavior is either "good" or "bad" in itself, "pie focus in interpreting 
the matrix needs to be on the behavioral objective together with the 
teacher’s intent as he leads a class or a discussion group. Dees he 
invite student's participation by '.!se of praise, use of student’s ideas, 
and a low percentage of criticism or does he neglect praise , fail to 
use student's ideas, lecture a great deal, ixjsort to criticism, etc. by 
which students are discouraged from participation? 

You will recall from placing the recorded numbers on the matrix 
that there is a cause-effect relationship evident from one coded number 
to another. You will have noted also that whenever a particular verbal 
activity continued beyond three seconds you moved to what Amidon and 
Flanders refer to as a diagonal or steady-state cell. Thus all cells, 
except the diagonal ones, 1 - 1 , 2-2, 3-3, etc. are transitional, 
that is, they indicate a change in behavior whereas the steady-state 
cells indicate the continuation of a behavior. There are never two 
successive tallies in any but the steady-state cells. 

When you placed the tallies on the matrix form, you moved in a 
clock-wise pattern. As you read the completed matrix, remember to follow 

that pattern. 

You will note that, in reading the matrix, behaviors are described 
but no judgements are made. Thus the use of the matrix as the focal 
point for discussing a teacher's role in the classroom promotes objective 
considerations rather than opinion or emotion. 

For additional information, refer to The Role Of The Teacher ^ 

The Classroom by Edmund J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, pages 38-71. 



Onit III Interaction i.nalysi'' 

D Micro- teaching experience for interaction analysis 



R ational e: 

Since your first mcro-taacUing e^qperie nee, you have studied lesson 
planning techniques, specific mt'thods designed to 

achieve the desired objectives, various teaching skills which need to be 
perfected by each teacher, and the effect of various interaction <>attems 

in the classroom. 



Basic micrv>teaching skills each teacher needs to use capably 
include: questioning, creating student involvement, increasing 

participation, and various presentation skills. Another opportunity i 
to be given in this module to combine what you have learned about 
teaching skills with interaction analysis. 



By applying these knowledges and understandings of effective class- 
room practices, you should be able to present a lesson vdth much more 
ability and confidence. 



Performance Object ive t 

Pre-design the interaction pattern you regard as "best" for you and 
attempt to imolement it through a micro- teaching lesson not to exdeed 
eight minutes during which you. attempt to demonstrate as many of the 
teaching skills as possible, 



Evaluation Crittirion : 

Schedule this micro- teaching lesson with the instructor and the 
video-tape studio for filming and critique purposes. Your presentation 
will be evaluated on the effectiveness with which you used various 
teaching skills, The interaction analysis taken during your live 
teaching demonstration will be compared with your intended pattern. 
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Unit IV Theoretical and Practical EvauLuation Techniques 



A Principles of test construction for teacher-tnade tests 



Rationale ? 

Teacher-made t(ists and other types of teacher evaluation constitute 
the basis for grading students and reporting to parents. It is largely 
teacher-made tests that provide students with '*feedl)ack” concerning their 
degree of academic success. It is the teacher who is responsible for 
measuring student achievement day by day and week by week. The preparation 
of tests designed to measure student attainment during the study of the 
units necessitates the teacher’s knowing and applying the basic principaes 
of test construction so that achievement may be meaisured as accurately 
as possible. 



Performance Objective : 

Given the various principles of test construction, the student will 
write three quest.ions of each type intended to meaisure attainment of an 
objective and be prepared to present them to the class for criticism. 



Evaluation Criterion : 

Each student will be judged on the basis of his prepared questions, 
his ability to apply the principles learned, and his ability to defend 
his prepared questions by demonstrating that they follow the guidelines 
presented on the following pages. 
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Measurement and Evaluation 



The emphasis throughout these modules has been on designing learn- 
ing experiences with the strong suggestion that, if the module is a 
prerequisite to those which follow, each student achieve at the criterion 
level before he can continue the sequence. The course grade or the pass/ 
fail may be determined on the basis of satisfactory completion of each 
module. Ideally, each student's progress should be evaluated the basis 
of his capacity for progress with the school organized for individualized 
instruction. That ideal tends to fail because teachers are not omniscient 
and most schools are not organized for individualized attention. 

Teachers usually find it desirable to measure retention over a com- 
paratively long period of time in addition to day by day achievement. When 
such a desire is present or mandated by the school, the teacher needs to 
prepare valid questions designed to measure attainment of the objectives 
of one or more units of study. Such testing involves both measurement 
and evaluation. 

Measurement deals with administering and scoring various tests. ^ 
Evaluation of student progress entails much more thai simply designing, 
administering, and scoring tests. It includes making judgments about 
progress in terms of some standard whether in performance, conduct, or 
attitude. Some form of measurement seems necessary for evaluation, but 
tne teacher needs to remember that testing reveals how well or poorly the 
teacher has taught just as it reveals the extent of student learning. It 
seems obvious that a test should include only items which me^ure attain- 
ment of what has actually been studied (validity). In additiOT, test 
items need to be designed in such a way that the measurement is accurate 
and consistent (reliability). Ambiguous statements, catch questions, etc. 
have no place in educational measurement designed to promote evaluation. 

All teachers should design their own tests because that process forces 
them to define their behavioral objectives clearly, and helps determine 
the cognitive level being developed. Throughout these modules, the idea 
of behavioral objectives has been stressed. When such statements are 
formulated, they give direction to evaluation criteria and suggest various 
levels of cognitive behavior which may be measured. It is essential that 
the teacher have a clear focus both on what he is testing and how he plans 
to use the results. 

Objective tests - true-false , multiple choice, matching, completion - 
are comparatively new. Although such tests have been criticized by those 
who prefer ess^ questions, both types are poor when the teacher fails to 
follow recommended design principles. Either MAY be good depending upon 
the purpose for selecting that type, the cognitive level to be measured, 
and the amount of content to he tested. If ambiguities are avoided and 
statements are well phrased, either type can be used to measure either of 
the cognitive levels. The use of carefully designed objective questions 
permits the instructor to measure much more of the course content in a 
testing period than can be done by means of essay questions. Objective 



questions can be just as discriminatinp in determininr, levels of cognitive 
attainment as essa/ questions can be. The value of either depends upon 
the purpose and the ability of the teacher to construct the questions. 

Before writing the test items, it is strongly recommended that the 
teacher plan the test by means of a two-way grid or specification chart. 

On one dimension, list the objectives for which attainment is to be 
measured, and on the other, the cognitive levels. Then fill in the number 
of questions to be composed for each of the combinations of cb]ective oto 
cognitive level. With such a written plan, the test designer will avoi 
writing all questions for simple recall or avoid stressing one objective 
and omitting another* In short, by utilizing such a plan for preparing 
a test, the instructor will be able to plan a balanced test which covers 
all objective'-, and all cognitive behavioral levels. 




After preparing such a two-dimensional ques-tion specification foi 
the teacher is ready to select the type of question best suited to the 
cognitive level desired. It is advisable to write questions on a 3 X 5 
index card, one test item per card, so that a file of questions indexed 
according to cognitive level may be established. Such a file will prove 
to be a great help in designing future tests. 

To help decide what type of question to use for particular measure- 
ment, you need to know basic concepts about objective and subjective tests 
Earlier it was mentioned that the basic objective question types included 
completion, true-false, matching, and multiple-choice. 

When writing completion test items, the teacher omits key words or 
phrases which the student supplies either on a dash at the appropriate 
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place in the statement or on a lme___^ preceeding the question 

number. (The latter arrangement simjiUfies scoring.) Such test ite^ 
are usually designed to measure recall or rote-memory items. When the 
lowest level of cognition is to be neasured by meeiis of a completiOT 
type test, avoid the use of specific determiners which give clues to 
the answer. Also avoid phrasing statements of such a yaf^e type that 
several different words of varying degrees of acceptability might be 
inserted by the student. Another common error is the omission of a 
phrase so that the entire remaining series of words provides 
with no suggestion as to the response expected. It is never desirable 
to take a textbook statement and delete a key word* 

True- false items are designed to test for certain specific data. 

If carefully constructed, such items may measure comprehension ^d 
application levels. Poorly constructed itejns emphasize isolated facts 
which have little importance in relation to the couwe * 

Frequently such questions are so ambiguous that a student can, cjnd i , 
argSe his respond persuasively despite the supposedly 

desired by the teacher. It is difficult to write a series of staterents 
which are always false. The use of specific determiners such as 
never, always , etc. give away answers to those who are test wise. For 
that reason, some students can successfully guess the right ^swere 
although they do not know the subject being tested. True-false 
tend to penalize the mentally alert st;:dent because he may read other 
concepts into the statement and thus mentally change the desired response. 
When using the true-false question type, the teacher should underline the 
key phrase in question and have tl>o student ch.TnfQ all incorrect item.,. More 
credit should be given for correcting such statements than for merely 
identifying (or guessing) which are true and which false. 

Matching questions, like the completion type, are of minor importance. 
Such exercises may be used merely to test recall of terminology. If 
a purpose is to be met and you decide upon the matching type of question, 
then follow these guidelines; select only similar items for inc usion 
in a particular series, provide several additional items or responses 
that selection of matched items cannut he successfully done by a proces 

of elimination. 

Althou^ multiple-choice questions are much more difficult to wite 
than other objective question types, they lend themselves more readily to 
testing the upper cognitive levels. A multiple-choice 

of a clearly worded item stem which focusses attention upon a significant 
concept or generalization. The opening statement is followed by four w 
five alteitiate responses worded in parallel fashion. The ^ 1! 

opening statement permits only one correct response, but all distractors 
need to be plausible to those who have no clear understanding of the 
concept being measured. Avoid using distractors which are readily re- 
cognized as false as well as distractors which are either longer or 
shOTter than the others. Students tend to select the "odd' response. 
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The essay question can be phrased in such a manner as to measure 
any cognitive level. Rather than select from a pre-determined seriftR 
of alternatives as in the multiple -choice question, the student must 
express himself in his own words. If the instructor's purpose in 
testing is to limit the amount of course coverage and to have students 
organize their own ideas and express them effectively, then the essay 
question ought to be used. Because such questions take relatively long 
to answer, only a limited amount of course content can be tested during 
any one period. Althou^ essay questions may be written in far less time 
than multiple-choice items, it is difficult to phrase them clearly 
enough so that specific guidelines are given students so they know what 
response is expected. Such tests take a great deal of time to score and 
the score assigned is highly unreliable. That is, responses may be scored 
differently by different teachers. In fact, if a teacher made duplicate 
copies of the student responses and scored each set of papers at different 
times, it is highly unlikely that he would assign identical papers the 
same scores. Thus the scores and resultant letter grades are highly 
unreliable. Another difficulty in scoring involves the "halo" effect. 

Neat handwriting and desirable composition style with lesser content 
usually gains credit over keen perception clothed in faulty sentence 
construction or poor penmanship. Thus it is difficult to determine what 
is being graded and equally, if not more, difficult to compare student 
responses. 

If the essay question is used, the teacher should prepare a response 
including all expected information. Responses from the students are then 
compared with the desired response in ideas and scores assigned according 
to that standard. After writing such responses, the teacher is wise to 
reread the question to determine whether it is stated in such a way that 
students can reasaiably be expected to answer it in the way the teacher 



In deciding what question type to write and the cognitive level for 
which to design the question, it is necessary to review the behavioral 
objectives and all important outcomes of the instructional program for 
which student attainment is being measured. After planning the test on 
the two dimensional grid, write the first draft of each question, then 
at a later time revise the statements after a critical appraisal. Follow- 
ing the guidelines suggested will help the test designer avoid some of 
the usual errors, but only practice in writing questions together with a 
critical appraisal of prepared questions will hasten the day when the art 
of preparing effective questions to assess the attainment of objectives 
will be mastered. A careful study of questions designed for the various 
cognitive levels by Benjamin S. Bloom in his Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives, Cognitive domain, is strongly encouraged. 
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Unit IV Theoretical and Practical Evaluation Techniques 
B Scoring and grading 



Rationale ; 

Perhaps more dissatisfaction arises to strain relationships between 
a teacher and his students in the testing process than in any other 
classroom activity. Apart from challenges made by students over poorly 
constructed questions which were misunderstood because of vagueness or 
poor word choice used by the teacher, frequent disputes arise over both 
the "points” given for a response and over the letter grade assigned to 

the entire test. 

It is essential that the instructor have a definite scale of points 
to be given a correct response and a defensible rationale for assigning 
a Letter grade to each raw score. 



Performance Objective; 

After reading the informaition concerning scoring ^d grading on the 
following pages, and considering the cognitive, affective, and psycho- 
motor aspects of learning you envision developing for your student 
teaching experiences, devise a scoring and grading system. 



Evaluation Criterion ; 

The student will be expected to present both the method he has 
chosen and his rationale for assigning the scores and grading he did, 
and thus defend his grading system before his peers in class. 
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Scoring and Grading 



During the process of test construction, the teacher needs to 
determine the relative value of correct responses to questions of 
varying degrees of difficulty. For example, a knowledge level question 
of simple recall ought not have the Scune worth as a question relating 
to one of the higher order cognitive processes. It is entirely possible 
to design the scoring system from the two-dimensional grid before the 
questions are written. 

As emphasized before, scoring of essay questions is so arbitrary 
that not only will the teacher assign different values to the responses 
at different times, but other factors such as handwriting and writing 
ability tend to increase the points for a response although it m^ be 
inferior in demonstrated thought. It is also unlikely that students 
will feel satisfied with the scores given when they compare their 
responses with those of their peers. To lessen the possibility of such 
arbitrariness in aissigning scores on essay questions, the teacher needs 
bo know what response is satisfactory for full credit and then phrase 
"the question so each student will know how to answer the question. If 
the emphasis has been on learning, and the student demonstrates the 
required knowledge in his response, then full credit needs to be 
assigned without consideration for word fluency, word choice, desirable 
handwriting, and other factors. When such factors are weighted as part 
of the numerical "worth" of the response, then scores are distorted in 
favor of formerly developed skills rather than the behavioral change 
for which the instructional program was designed. 

Once you have determined what you are going to measure and the basis 
by which you will assign points to each question, then you are ready to 
score the test, (It is NOT necessary to have a total of 100 points on 
a test; any number will do,) The total of the values assigned to the 
individual student responses is the raw score. After obtaining such 
scores for all the papers, the teacher needs to evaluate those scores 
to assign a letter grade to each score. 

Consistent with the concept proposed throughout this series of 
modules is that the teacher NOT compare any student with any other student, 
but rather compare each student's attainment of the behavioral objective 
which specified not only what he was to know or do, the conditions under 
which he was to demonstrate such attainment, but also the standard 
expected. 

Only such criteria as have been specified in the behavioral objective 
may be used in the evaluation of attainment. If a certain criteria is 
specified by which an "A" is gained, then all who meet those criteria 
get an "A", and others may be required to repeat the work lontil they 
meet the criteria. 
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Perhaps a variety of strategies could be incorporated into a long 
rcuige plan of evaluation. Among these, in addition to paper-pencil tests 
whether objective or essay in nature, are observation of students as each 
works on the behavioral objectives, chat with individual students to 
determine the extent of his growth, examine some of the materials he has 
been working on, ask the student for his assessment of his attainment of 
the behavioral objectives, or develop a report form by which class mem- 
bers who have been working together can assess one another objectively. 

Regardless of which system is adopted, each teacher must make many 
judgments not only in the learning expectations, but in word choice used 
in test construction, in questicxis to be asked, in point values for each 
test question, and for acceptable performance. 

If, contrary to all recommendations, a grading system is to be based 
on statistical comparisons of students' scores, then the flexible system 
suggested on the following page may offer some helpful suggestions. In 
the upper section the class or group is characterized in three different 
vrays , namely, iibility level, class GPA average, or, on standardized 
tests, a class percentage average. Once the class is so characterized, 
a suggested "lower limit factor" is given which will be used in compu- 
tations illustrated at the bottom of the sheet. The smaller that factor, 
the higher the grades, or to put it another way, the mere A*s and B*s 
rather than D's and F's. The percent of marks of each grade is shovm 
at the upper right. 

By following the procedures suggested, the evaluator skews the 
"curve" with the hump on the left for a poor class to the "normal" for 
the average group, to a hump on the right for the exceptional class. 

The opportunity to skew the grading according to ability or past 
achievement makes this system more applicable than the "normal" curve. 
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C 


D 


F 


Exceptional 


2.80 


79 


0.7 


24 


38 


29 


8 


1 


1 Siq>erior 


2.60 


73 


0.9 


18 


36 


32 


12 


2 


[ Good 


2.40 


66 


1.1 


14 


32 


36 


15 
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1 Fair 


2.20 


58 


1.3 


10 


29 


37 


20 
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2.00 


50 


1.5 
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24 


38 


24 
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1.80 


42 


1.7 
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20 


37 


29 


10 
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1.60 


34 


1.9 
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15 
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Procedure ; 

1. Select a distribution of marks appropriate to the level of ability of 
the class being graded from the "Percent of Marks" above. 

2. Find the median and calculate the standard deviation of the scores 

3. Using the formula Median +( lower limit factor times standard deviation) 
determine the lower limit for the "A" grade range. 

4. By successively subtracting the standard deviation from the computed 
grade range score, find the lower limits for the B, C, and D grades. 

5. Assign the designated marks to the raw scores which fall within the 
intervals determined for each mark. 

Sample Pr oblem 

A. Data for the problem: 

1. Class ability level measures 

a. Mean GPA on previous year's courses 2. 19 

b. Mean percentile on aptitude test 57.2 

c. Appropriate ability level (to left of above information) Fair 

2 Raw scores: (38 students) 
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B. Calculations from the data: 

1. Median (Half way between the nineteenth and twentieth score) 80.5 

2. Standard Deviatiai Sum of U 1/6 - Sum of L 1/6 s 035 _ 3ig_ 
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Un it IV Theoretical and Practical Evaluation Techniques 
C Scoring and Grading 



Rationale t 

Having adopted a system of scoring and grading you are willing 
to defend, you ought to score an actual test or theme from students 
enrolled in the course you plan to teach, and apply the principles 
and procedures learned during this unit. It would be helpful if 
each pcU*ticipant compared his scores and grades for the respective 
papers with others to determine the degree of unanimity. If you 
attempt to score an essay examination, it is suggested you make 
duplicates of each paper, without names, and score a set one day, 
then wait a day or two to score again, then compare. 



Performance Objective ; 

After securing copies of classroom tests either from the cooperating 
teacher or from the college instructor of the methods class, the student 
will score and grade the papers. 



Evaluation Criterion: 



You will be evaluated on the scoring and grading of the papers by 
comparing your results with others who have scored and graded the same 
series of papers and on the basis of the rationale you give for assign- 
ing the letter grades you have assigned to the various scores. 



Unit IV 



Theoretical and Practical Evaluation Techniques 



D Analyzing results for parents -reporting 



Rationale ; 

One teacher responsibility for which most teachers have traditiOTally 
been unprepared is the important personal and public relations function 
of communicating successfully with parents. It is the puspose of this 
instructional module to provide the teacher with some practical role- 
playing experiences in working with their student's parents. 



Performance Objective ; 

Being given various situations, each student will be assigned a role 
(parent, teacher, student, observer) and be required to take part in any 
of the following simulations; 

1, Interpreting a student's true capabilities to parents having 
unrealistically high attainment goals for their child 

2, Discussing a child's serious problem with the parents 

3, Contacting an unresponsive parent 



Evaluation Criterion ; 

You will be evaluated on the basis of your participation either 
in random selection role playing on any of the above situations or on 
the basis of your critique of a presentation for which you have been 
appointed observer. 



Problem situations for role playing - Simulation 



Situation # 1. 

A student in your class hats been cheating regularly and openly 
on tests. Upon checking with the guidance counselor, you find that 
Mary has low average ability as measured by intelligence tests. The 
test scores range from 92 - 100, You also learn that both her parente 
are college graduates and serve as professional people in the community, 
Their plans include having their daughter go to college, and they are 
v/ery firm about that decision as they are that Mary get good grades. 

You have called for an appointment, have gone to their house, and are 
ringing the doorbell 



Situation # 2, 

Because Jimmy has not been completing his assignments, you told^ 
him yesterday that, if he should fail to have his work completed again, 
you would send him to the principal. His work was not even begun for ^ 
today, so you told him to go to the office but he refused. As you insist 
Jimmy cocks his fist just as the Principal enters the room and takes him 
to the office. Shortly thereafter you get a call over the public address 
system (it is your planning period) stating that Jimniy*s parents are in 
the office and you are to come to meet with them. You close your book, 
go down the hall, and enter the office 



Situation # 3, 

Doug., one of the senior boys, is very intelligent and has been 
the top student in his classes in the past. Doug does not participate 
in class discussions, does a minimal amount of work on his assignments, 
and seems to have lost all interest in academic pursuits. Because you 
feel his parents are unconcerned about him, you have called them to 
come to school to discuss a serious problem with them. They are now 
entering your room 



Unit V 



Utilizing Mechanical Aids 
Operation of Audio-Visual equipnent 



A 



Rationale ; 

An increasing amount of auditory and visual materials are being 
used in presenting information to students in the classroom. Using 
a multi-media approach to effective teaching^ the teacher has to 
decide who will operate the hardware. He may either depend upon a 
trained corps of student projectionists or learn to operate such 
needed equipment himself. Because some schools do not have student 
assistants, it is necessary that each teacher know how to q>erate 
the various technological aids. 



Performance Objective ; 

Given the variety of projection equipment available, each student 
will demonstrate proficiency in the operation of the technological 
aids available. 



Evaluation Criterion ; 

Each student will demonstrate his proficiency in using the 
following equipment either to the instructor or to someone designated 
by him: 

1. 16 mm projector 

2. Film strip projector 

3. Slide projector 

4. 8 mm film loq> projector 

5. Tape recorder 

6. Overhead projector 

7. Opaque projector 



Note: If you are not already proficient in the xise of the above 

aids, either get help from the instructor or from a class- 
mate who has learned to use the various items. 

AVOID ABUSING EQUIPMENT. ASK IF YOU NEED HELP. 
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Unit V Utili-zing Mechanical Aids 



B Operation of duplicating equipment 



Rationale ; 

Seldom does a teacher have secretarial assistance in typing, cutt^g 
stencils of tests or other materials for class use, or for making multiple 
copies of the stencil cut. Because such LJsks are the responsibility of 
the teacher, it is important that each teacher candidate learn the necessary 
operational techniques. Although each different make of machine varies 
somewhat in required adjustments, you should be able to transfer knowledge 
gained from learning to operate one machine to the operation of a similar 
one by a different manufacturer. 



Pe rf orman ce Ob je ct i ve ; 

Given the age level and subject of his choice, the student will cut 
a stencil of class work or a test from the units being planned and 
duplicate the material. 



Evaluation Criterion : 

Because the spirit master process is most commonly used in schools, 
each student is to purchase a ditto master, type, write, or draw the 
planned information thereon, and present a copy of the duplicated material 
to the instructor. 



Note : 



If needed, assistance may be obtained from the instructor or from 
a student who has already gained proficiency in the use of the machine. 
DO NOT HANDLE A MACHINE BEFORE RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN ITS OPERATION, 



Unit VI Seminar Topics During Student Teaching 

A A Code of Ethics of the Teaching Profession 



Rationale ; 

A code of ethics is <xie attribute of a profession. Since 1929 
teachers have been guided by a written code which sets the standards 
by emphasizing the classroom teacher's commitment to the student, the 
community, the teaching profession, and by delineating various employment 
practices. It is essential that each teacher know and practice the 
adopted code of the profession. 

Performance Objective ; 

Given the various principles and resultant axioms in the latest^ 
revision of the Code of Ethics , apply each in a posed problem situation. 

Evaluation Criterion; 

You will be evaluated on the basis of your meaningful participation 
during class consideraticxi of the Code of Ethics. 



Unit VI 



Seminar Topics During Student Teaching 
Completion of a Credential File 



B 



Raticgiale ; 

When superintendents seek teachers to fill an existing or future 
vacan<qr in their school system, they screen possible candidates by 
getting information from the school placement office. Superintendents 
can read many files of informaticai in the time it takes to conduct one 
interview. Your credential file records informatics about your back- 
ground, the courses you have taken, your effectiveness as a teacher as 
judged by the supervising teacher, the principal, and the college 
supervisor all of which observed you in action. 

Your file is built up by your completing various forms and naming 
various key perscss who have agreed to furnish recommendations for*' you. 
The placement office sends forms to those persons you name and-'ifchus 
accumulates the desired recommendations. 

Con^leting such a file is the first step in the process of securing 
a teaching position. 

Performance Objective ; 

Having been given a set of forms used by your Placement Office 
together with necessary directions, complete the forms accurately. 

Evaluation Criterion ; 

The receipt and approval of your completed forms by the secretary in 
the education office will constitute completion of this module. 



Unit VI 



Seminar Topics During Student Teaching 

Applying for a Position - Application and Interview 



C 



Rationale ; 

The next step in securing a position requires the teacher 
candidate to contact an employing superintendent and sell himself. 
This may be done by writing a letter and/or appearing for a personal 
interview with an enploying superintendent. To participate in 
interviews scheduled on canpusy keep informed of visiting personnel 
directors and schedule a time on the interview notice. 

It is beneficial for the candidate to have both kinds of 
experience so that the "fear" might be diminished somewhat when 
the actual interview takes place. The writing of a letter is one 
facet of this dual experience which all can prepare, arid all can 
observe an interview and receive some idea about the nature of 
the information sought during such a meeting. 



Performance Objective ; 

Given the attached suggestions, each student will write a^ 
letter of application, including a data sheet, for a position in 
a school system of his choice. 



Evaluation Criterion ; 

You will be evaluated ext the basis of letter form, grammatical 
usage, and inclusiveness of coitent in a ONE PAGE TYPED I£TTER. 

For interview experience, one member of the class will be 
selected to participate in a demonstration interview plmned for a 
class session. Thus one will actually experience the situation 
and the other class members will participate vicariously. 
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The following suggestions were given in an article by Stanley Clement, 
source unknown. 



SO YOU WANT TOAT JOB 



Letter of Application 

Your letter should be on business stationery, 8 1/2 X 11 inches 
(smaller sheets easily get lost or misplaced in folders and files). 

It should be centered csi the page and be balanced both horizontally 
and vertically. Be sure it is neat, without strike overs, uneven 
typing, erasure smudges, ink blots, or fingerprints. 

The heading should include the street and town address and the 
date. The inside address should take three lines with ’’Superintendent 

of Schools” or ’’Principal of School" being spelled out. 

Illustration: 

Mr. Jc^n J(Xies, Superintendent 
Unified School District # 256 
Hometown, Massachusetts 89645 

Use "Dear Mr. Jones:" as a salutation, not "Dear Sir". Use first and 
last names of people referred to in the letter, along with the 
appropriate title. 

The letter should be ccncise , avoiding repetition and with the 
underbrush cut out. It should be clear, using simple words, logical 
order, and with sentences of not over twenty words. 

Do not try to tell the vdiole story in the letter. This can be 
presented much better in an accompanying perscnal data sheet. Using 
the latter insures coverage without making the letter unwieldy. 

Your entire letter should be on one page. (If handwritten, two 
pages may be used, although second pages are often not referred to and 
are easily lost.) Three paragraphs are recommended, single spaced 
with double spacing between. 

Paragraph one should start with the indication of the purpose of 
the letter— "writing to apply for the position of t eacher in 

school". Be sure to indicate the position. Use the name of 
the town or city, not "your school system." Indicate how you found^ 
out about the position, your present status, and where your credentials 
are. Refer to the enclosed personal data sheet and the information it 
contains. Avoid use of "about me" or "about myself." 

In paragraph two, you really sell yourself. Indicate vdiy you 
wish to teach, why you wish to teach in your particular subject field, 
and why you wish this particular position in this community and/or 
school. 



In the third paragraph indicate that you will be glad to furnish 
additional information needed, that you desire to learn more about the 
position, the school, and the community, and that you would like to 
come for a personal interview at the addressee’s convenience. Avoid 
"willing to come" or "available for interview" (too weak), also 
"earliest possible time" (too strong). 

Personal Data Sheet 



Your personal data sheet should be done in outline form to enable 
easy identification of specific information. Five sections are recom- 
mended, as in the following outline. The headings for each secticai 
should be in Cc5>s or be underlined so they stand out; the subheadings 
should be indented. The sections should be balanced on the page or 
two pages (don’t use over two pages; too much information may dispel 
the interest in reading). There should be even spaces between sections. 
The sections should not be split , part on one page and part on another. 
The use of a double column in section one will eliminate a large blank 
space on the paper. 

Personal Data Sheet 



PERSONAL 

Name 

Present address 
Permanent address 
Age 

Height 

Weight 



Te lephone 
Telephone 
Marital status 
Children 
Military status 



(Maybe health or physical defects, no religion) 



EDUCATION 

High school — name, location, dates attended, course 

College — name, location, dates attended, degree, major, minor 

Graduate school — name, location, dates attended, courses, credits, 

and degree 

Certificate — state, level, type 

Prepared to teach— subject field or subjects 

Special talents 



EXPERIENCE 

Practice teaching— school, location, dates, grade or subject 

Reguleu* teaching — same items, for each position 

Youth work — camp or playground counselor, Sunday school, etc. 

Substitute teaching and tutoring 

Other work experience 
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ACTIVITIES 



High school — clubs, sports, officershlps , hoiors, and so on 

College — same items 

Community— civic organizations, etc. 

Interests and hobbies 
Travel 

Professional organizations 

Writing done (published), course of study, work, and so on 
REFERENCES 

Four or five people who know you best— who have seen you in action — 
such as: 

College- -placement director, department head, professors 
Teaching — superintendent, principal, department head, 
critic teacher 

Community — emplc^ers, pastor, and so on 

Each reference should take two lines and include the title of the 
individual and his address. Indicate why this reference is appropriate 
(in parentheses) if this is not evident from the title. Ask permissim 
before using a reference. 

V/here you receive an application form to be returned with the letter, 
the data sheet need not be sent but the latter will be a big help in 
filling out the form. 

Files to Maintain 



Well-maintained files can provide invaluable resources for use in the 
application process. Keep a folder or folders ccntaining pertinent in- 
formation, including such items as: personal data sheet (revise annually 

or oftener); copies of letters of application and replies; transcript of 
grades- -several copies; letters of commendation; newspaper articles about 
ycur work; c<^y of contracts, including salary and assignment each year; 
birth certificate; childrens' birth certificates; marriage certificate; 
veterans* papers; health records— X rays, and so on, childhood and adult 
diseases; articles written and published; course outlines or curriculum 
guides developed. 

Well-prepared letters of applicaticxi and carefully prepared data sheets 
always make a good impression and may mean the difference in ^tting a 
position. If qualifications are satisfactory, they most certainly will lead 
to an interview (another eu*ea that needs to be carefully planned and pre- 
pared for if a good inpression is to be made). Be sure to put your best 
foot forward. Good luck. 



Unit VI Seminar Topics During Student Teaching 



D Obtaining a Teaching Certificate 



Rationale ; 

Education is a function of the state which determines basic require- 
ments for both the preparatiai and certification of teachers. Each 
tentatively employed teacher is responsible for securing a license to 
teach. Mo School board can either employ or pay an uncertified person as 
teacher. The parent college recommends a perscn for certification if he 
has completed requirements listed by the State Department of Education; 
however* the State Department of Education personnel make the final 
decision in granting a license to teach. 

Such a procedure assures present teachers that no unqualified person 
can displace them, and it assures the public that all who teach are fully 
qualified to assume such a position. 

Completing the application form and requesting a complete official 
transcript from the Registrar’s office are student responsibilities. 

Performance Objective ; 

Given the required application form, each student will complete same 
to the satisfaction of the secretary in the Education Office and complete 
a formal request from the Registrar for a transcript^ to be prepared and 
sent to the Education Office. 

Evaluation Crit erica; 

Completing the form to the satisfaction of the secretary will satisfy 
the requirement of this module. 
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Unit VI Seminar Topics During Student Teaching 



E Profess ional Growth 



Rationale ; 

During the various courses you have pursued for nearly four years, 
you have observed that, at most, you have made a beginning in the process 
of learning that which you need to know to become proficient as a teacher. 

Graduation, in a sense, is being weaned from dependency upon others 
in the learning process to ^coming independent and self- responsible in 
continuing the beginnings in the educational process. As a teacher you 
will need to maintain continuous educational growth and utilize all 
possible resources for inproving teaching. This module will focus upon 
various doors of q>portunity for you to remain a student of teaching. 

Among -these doors are: 

1. Become actively involved in professional organizations 

2. Experiment with recent innovations 

3. Study professional books and periodicals 

4. Write reports of successful teaching/leaming practices 
for publication 

5. Seek supervisory and consultant help 

6. Participate in inservice education planned at your school 
Performance Objective ; 

Selecting one of the suggested areas of professional growth, the 
student will write, and be prepared to summarize without the use of notes, 
a report on the values to be gained by utilizing that suggested opportmxty 
for growth. (To assure that the reports include the six "doors’* listed, 
the instructor may assigp some reports.) 

Evaluation Criterion ; 

The report will be collected and random sunmaries will be given as 
class time permi-ts. 
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COURSE SYLLABUS 




I. COURSE TITLE 

Preparation For Teaching: Modules for Secondary Methods 

II, SPECIFIC COURSE OBJECTIVES 

A, To provide cin overview of the science and art of teaching by 

1, considering basic premises of education 

2, analyzing the learning environment 

3, examining the nature of learning 

4, examining the nature of teaching 

5, considering the essential dimensions of learning 

6, preparing a rationale for teachin g , and 

7, teaching a micro-lesson for analysis 

B, To develop the understandings necessary for curriculum 
construction by 

1, analyzing the logical components of syllabus design 

2, learning to write behavioral objectives 

3, selecting appropriate learning activities 

4, gaining understanding of methodologies appropriate to 
te achin g 

5, examining the need for feedback and evaluation , and 

6, applying basic principles of textbook selection, 

C, To become proficient in assessing the crucial role of the 
teacher in developing student attitudes toward and successes 
in learning by 

1, analyzing verbal classroom behavior 

2, observing video-taped micro- teaching skills, and 

3, teaching micro- lessons applying the techniques learned, 

D, To develop evaluation techniques consistent with stated 
objectives by 

1, learning basic principles of constructing teacher-made 
tests 

2, translating test scores into letter grades, and con- 
sidering various reporting techniques, 

E, To train students to operate various mechanical aids to teaching 
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F. To consider various topics related to teaching as seminar 
topics during student teaching such as 

1. to internalize the Code Of Ethics of the teaching 
profession 

2. to complete a credential file and application for 
teaching certificate 

3. to vicariously experience various interviews for a 
teaching position, and 

4. to consider the wide-ranging opportunities for pro- 
^ssional growth. 

III. UNITS OF THE COURSE 

A. Introductiai to Teaching 

This unit deals with the process of teaching. As such, it 
provides opportunity to consider appropriate terminology; the 
psychological and sociological aspects of the interaction which 
takes place between the leaimer, the information, and the 
instructor; and various conceptual schemes. Student organized 
small group sessions are suggested as the vehicle for studying 
the concepts basic to proceeding with the following units. 

B. Systematizing Education 

This unit focuses attention on ccxjceptual schemes for the 
dynamics of teaching and syllabus desigp. Specific attention 
is gi ven to the process of developing a course of study. Except 
for some scheduled large groip sessions, students will work 
independently in developing the units which they plan to teach 
during the student-te aching experience. The cocperating teacher 
and selected personnel from both the academic discipline and the 
college of education will serve as resource persons for the 
student. 

C. Interaction Analysis of the Teacher's Classroom Behavior 

This unit enables students to code classroom behavior, devel^ 
a matrix, and interpret such matrix. Indirectly the students will 
consider those instructor attitudes and actions which are conducive 
to wholesome interaction between the instructor and the students. 
After viewing video-tapes of micro— teaching skills, the students 
will plan a lesson for micro- teaching in which they attenpt to 
conduct their perceived "ideal” lesson incorporating various 
skills learned. 
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D. Theoretical and Practical Evaluation Techniques 

This unit deals with various types of teacher-made tests. 
Consideration is given to type, wording, scoring, grading, and 
reporting both to the student and to the parents. 

E. Utilizing Mechanical Aids 

During this unit students who have not as yet learned to 
q>erate the various hardware items available for visual aids, 
auditory aids, and duplicating devices will be given hands-on 
experience to leam to operate such devices. 

r. Suggested Seminar Topics 

Implications and application of the Code Of Ethics will be 
considered* Practical help will be given students in completing 
a credential file, filing for a teaching certificate, and erasing 
the fears inherent in conducting their first interview for a 
teaching position. Finally, some consideration is to be given 
to the necessity for continued professional develq)ment. 



IV. LEARNING MATERIALS 

A. A methods text in the student* s teaching field is a necessity in 
addition to the manual. Preparation For Teaching ; Modules for 
Secondary Methods . 

B. No optional texts are required 

C. Cooperating teachers will serve ad resource persons in various 
facets of the course* 

D. Materials to be made available to students include video-tapes , 
sample syllabi, audio tapes for learning to code interaction 
analysis, and various printed materials such as forms, etc. 




V. EVAUJATIOM PROCEDURES OF THE COURSE 

A. Each group assembly session provides each student with feedback on 
the quality of his work. The student prepared teaching units, 
including tests, will form the major basis for evaluating the 
student *s work during this course. 

E. A comprehensive test, multiple-choice in form, is available for 
instructors who feel that a comprehensive test covering course 
concepts needs to be given. 

C. Grading may be pass/fail or a composite arrived at by considering 
the .reports on small group assembly sessions, the teaching units 
prepared by the student, the recommendation of the various in- 
structors, and the optional coirprehensive examination. 
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VI. COURSE MANAGEMENT 



A. The course combines student organized small group assembly 
sessions, independent work, Icn'ge group assembly sessiOTS 
xjnder the directicn of the college professor, ^d sessions 
conducted by methods personnel for each academic area, 

B. The work is equated at one course with credit hours to be 
determined according to the number of modules used on a 
canpus . 

C. Students will be required to prepare each module in the series 
regardless of the time they will need to accomplish the task. 

D. This course is a senior level course required of all secondary 
teacher hopefuls. 

E. Completion of courses in the major for academic background 

and various prerequisite courses in education su^ as education- 
al psychology and educational sociology are required, 

F. This course is prerequisite to student teaching, 

G. Needed equipment includes projection equipment, duplicating 
equipment, tape recorder, and video-tape equipment, 

H. There is no minimum class size, although financial consider- 
ation may necessitate not offering the course for fewer than 
ten students, Optimun class size is 20, and maximum ought to 
be 30 for a section because of the degree of video-taping of 
micro- teaching sessions, 

I. Recommended Catalog Description of this Course 

"This course focuses on the process of education; principles 
of curriculum construction, including the writing of objectives, 
the selection and organization of content ^d teaching 
materials; techniques of teaching; evaluation of student's ^ 
work; analysis of classroom verbal behavior; and the operation 
of various mechanical aids to instruction. Opportunity is 
given to observe teaching methods employed by experienced 
classroom teachers in the selected field," 
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